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ArcHBISHoP WarrairtT had been at one time a very important 
member of the university of Cambridge, where he appears to 
have resided nearly thirty years. Having been educated at 
Queens’ College and Pembroke Hall, he took his degree of B.A, 
in 1553-4, and in the same year was elected Fellow of Peter 
House. In the spring of 1567, he became Master of Pembroke, 
and on the 4th of July in the same year, he was made Master 
of Trinity College. 
Sir George Paul, in his life of his patron, tells us :— 


“ By his gouernment in Trinitie Colledge, hee made many excel. 
lent schollers, that came afterwards to great preferment in the church, 
and commonwealth, five whereof were in his time Bishops, [he adds 
in the margin *‘ Norwich, Redman. Worcester, Babbington. St, 
Dauids, Rud. Glocester, Golsborough. Hereford, Benet,’] that 
then were fellowes of the college when he was Maister, and some of 
them his pupils, besides many Deanes, and others of dignitie, and 
estimation in the church at this day.” 


And he adds, what is more particularly to our purpose— 


“ He had divers Earles and noble-mens sonnes to his pupils, as 
namely the Earles of Worcester, and Cumberland, the Lord Zouch, | 
the Lord Dunboy of Ireland, Sir Nicholas, and Sir frauncis Bacon, 
now his Maiesties Sollicitor generall, in whom he tooke great comfort, 
as well for their singular towardlinesse, as for their observaunce of 
him, and performance of many good offices towards him, All which 
together with the rest of the schollers of that house, he held to their 
publique disputations, and exercises, and prayers which he neuer 
missed, chiefly for deuotion, and withall to obserue others absence, 
alwaies seuerely punishing such omissions and negligences, He 
vsually dined and supped in the common Hall, as well to haue a 
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watehfull eye ouer the schollers, and to keepe them in a mannerley 
and awfull obedience, as by his example, to teach them to be con- 
tented with a scholler-like Colledge diet.”—p. 17, Sect. 34. 


Strype, after referring to this passage, and quoting the names 
of the pupils, says :-— 

“To which I may add one more—namely, the son~of Sir Nicolas 
White, Master of the Rolls in Ireland, who married a Devereux, by 
whom he had a son, whom the Lord Treasurer Burghley, ont of the 
dear friendship that was between Sir Nicolas and himself, bred up at 
Westminster school, where he was taken care of by the Dean; and 
afterwards sent to Trinity college, committing him to Dr. Whitgift’s 
special care. Thence he removed to the Inns of Court, and proved 
afterwards a very worthy man. Whose second son, the Earl of 
Essex, his kinsman, took to be bred up with the Viscount, his son, in 
the same college, because his mother was a Devereux,”—Life of 


Whitgift, Vol. 1. p. 156, 8vo edit. or p. 77 of the fol. 


Now certainly, except from the obvious improbability that 
such a wish could be gratified, one might naturally desire to 
know something more about the circumstances of these embryo 
great men while in statu pupillari. If nothing better offered we 
should be thankful for a glance at their college bills, meagre 
and uninteresting as such documents generally are. 

For instance, the Master writes “from Trinity college in 
Cambridg, the 19th of August 1570,” to the Chancellor Cecil, 
“My Lord Zouch is in good health, thanks be unto God, and 
shall not lack my carefulness and diligence. Forso I am bound 
to your honour, if it were in far greater matters. He continueth 
in his wel-doing: and so I trust wil do.” Surely any scraps 
of information respecting the college course of the young noble- 
‘man who was the subject of this correspondence would be 
acceptable ; especially when it is considered that the Master’s 
* carefulness and diligence” made the pupil a life-long friend, 
and thai the freshman of 1570 was (more than thirty years 
afterwards) one of the most zealous to show respect to the 
memory of the late Master.’ 

But, suppose it should enter into one’s head to wish for these 
college bills, and one knew them to be actually in existence, 
who would dream that the good master’s “ carefulness and dili- 
gence” had extended to keeping a particular and minute account 
of all the expenses of his pupils? that whether it was for 


f Stry., Whitg. IIT. 17. 
* Archbishop Whitgift was buried at Croydon, March 27, 1604; “two noblemen 
that had formerly been his apopils, mourners, and carrying his banners; viz. the 


Earl of Worcester and Lo ouch, and Dr. Babington, Bishop of Worcester, 
— of his quondam pupils at Trinity College, preaching.”—Strype, Whity. 
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“commons and syzings,” yea, and “ mutton above their cdmis” 
to feed them, or for “ Tullie” and “ Aristotell” for their learn- 
ing, or “ bowes and arrowes” and “lute strings” for their diver- 
sion, for “ the potigarie” to dose them when they were ill, and 
the “ taffata hat, sylk dubblett, pumps, and pantocles, bumbaste, 
and tuft mockadoo” for bravery when they got well,—all and 
each, and everything, great and small, was set down, and added 
up, and balanced, and carried to account, by the master’s own 
hand, a lasting witness to his “carefulness and diligence.” 
At the same time it must be remembered (and these accounts 
furnish very curious illustrations) that sixpences went much 
farther in those days than they do now. One was sufficient to 
set up the Lord Zouch with arrows, another furnished the Earl 
of Cumberland with “an ower glasse,” and a groat made the 
illustrious brothers Anthony and Francis Bacon, joint pro- 

rietors of “a mouse trap,” which, no doubt, they kept in their 
joint “ cubbert of waynscot,” that cost two shillings, along with 
the “ concerve of barberries,” the “almon mylk for Anthonie,” 
the “tinder box,” and many other goods and chattels with 
which the carefulness and diligence of the Master had supplied 
them. 

But this is anticipating—and indeed all retnarks, whether 
general or particular, on the Master's Accounts, as tending to 
throw light on the manners, habits, studies, and language of the 
period, will come much more properly when the accounts them- 
selves are fully before the reader. All that is wanted in the 
ineantime may, perhaps, be a few words describing and authen- 
ticating the document, and a few notes where they may seem 
needful on the accounts themselves, either at the foot of the 
page, or (as is often more convenient) interpolated in the text, 

ut distinguished from it by being placed between brackets. 

As to the document, it may be enough to say that (though it 
has escaped notice in the printed catalogue, and so been, I be- 
lieve, unknown to every writer who might have been glad to use 
it) there is among the Lambeth MSS. a tall narrow volume, 
made by folding together thirty half-sheets of uneut foolscap 
paper—that is to say, it consists of sixty leaves, and is about 
thirteen inches high and four and a half wide. It would there- . 
fore have the appearance of a very ordinary sort of account 
book, were it not for the flexible cover of fine, though now dirty, 
vellum, which was once part of a splendid service-book, and still 
retains its rubric, illuminated initials, and musical notes. A 
sufficient blank space, however, on the outside of the cover at 
the beginning allowed Archbishop Sancroft to write (for T can- 
not doubt that it is his writing) “ Archbp. Whitguifts Accounts 
With his pupills in Trin. College with his own Hand.” This 
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attestation is indeed bapeeeninty F< the accounts are evidently 
the autograph of Archbishop itgift. I print them just as 
they stand, except that in a few cases (I believe in only two, but 
they will be pointed out as they occur) I have passed over a 
page or two of items which, notwithstanding their priority of 
oceurrence, are in fact the continuations of accounts which 
begin on subsequent pages, and which the Master carried on till 
want of room induced him to tum back, and take some page 
which had been left blank in an earlier part of the volume. 
What is then, in the first instance, passed over, will be given in 
its proper order of continuation. I have felt it the more neces- 
sary to do this, because these dislocated accounts relate to some 
of the most eminent pupils, and a reader not very careful might 
easily be misled as to the chronology ; which, to say the truth, is 
not always, independent of such dislocations, quite so obvious 
as one could wish. To remedy this where it seemed practi- 
cable, I have at short intervals inserted the year between 
brackets. In general, I think I may say thatjI have given as 
nearly a fac simile as can be given without going to great, and 
useless, onpenee in printing—that is, the printed copy almost 
uniformly follows the Master, not only in his words, but in his 


contractions, his spelling, his almost entire disuse of capital 
letters, the alternate want and redundancy of stops, and his 


singular intermixture of Arabic and Roman numerals. From 
minute writing, alterations, pale ink, and the state of the MS. 
in Eg gargs places, these are not always very easy to read ; 
and I wish it to be clearly understood that I do not pretend to 
know what is meant by some lines of figures which look like a 
summing up of the account, or to vouch for the accuracy of 
others which evidently are so. After some unsuccessful attempts 
at balances, I began to consider that I was rather outstepping 
my province, and that my humbler business was to see that each 
figure was duly represented in print, and to let those readers 
who have a taste for such inquiries make the best of them. I 
have therefore taken pains to do this, and only remark (as is, I 
hope, quite unnecessary) that the impression made by my 
limited experiments was, that if the Master was eyer mistaken in 
his calculations, he was quite as likely to do injustice to himself 
as to his pupils. Many names of persons and things respect- 
ing which I must confess myself ignorant, occur in this manu- 
script ; and perhaps I may be allowed to express a hope that 
some gentlemen, whose residence in the university, and whose 
greater familiarity with its history, language, and customs, and 
particularly with those of that noble college, for the prosperity 
of which, as in private duty bound, I shall ever heartily pray, 


may favour me with information when they see that I am de- 
fective. 


/ 
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Before the accounts, however, and occupying the first leaf of 
the book, is a sort of Diary, or memorandum of the days which 
the Master kept. It needs no preface, but it may be worth 
while to state that he was Vice-Chancellor in the years 1570-1, 
and 1573-4, and that he became Prebendary of Ely in De- 
cember, 1568, and Dean of Lincoln in August, 1571. To come 
then to the manuscript :— 


[Page 1, quite at the top.) 
1570 mai [Just the corner torn off.| 
[No entry under it ; but nearly half the paye blank, and then] 
a° 1572 a festo micha. 


exii.4.octob, redi.10. octob. 
exii.17. octob. redii .28. eiusd. 

I prechid at pauls chrosse [inderlined. 
exii ulti. octob. partim in regni, partim 
in collegii negotiis: redii,18.novemb. 
exii.1.decemb. redii.4. decéb. 
exii.15, Janu redii. 21, Janu. 

I prechid at the courte [interlined.} 
exii.3. feb. in negotiis regiis redii 11. feb. 
exii 7 mart. redii. 11. eiusd. 
exii.13, martii. redii apri. 6, 


a°® 1573. 


exii.9. octob. redii.12. octob. 
ex.13.octob. redii.23. novemb. 
exii,22, martii, in negotiis regiis. redii 
ultimo martii. 
exii .5. martii redii .8. martii 
exii.24. aprilis redii.30. aprilis 

tim in collegii negotiis sci. .... 
exit 13. , maii 35. Junii 
exii.12. iulii redii.15, Julii 
exii.20 aug. redii.25.eiusd. In the 
tyme of breaking vp. 


a° 1574. 


from mihel mas till the beginning of 
march there was no dayes reconyd 
bycause of the breaking vp for 
the plage. by the whole consent of 
the seniors, 

I was vppon the colledg businesse 
in surveayyng iiij. weakes and one 
other weake makeying of courtis 


* This is interlined in very small writing, of which the three last words seem to 
be illegible, 
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[Page 2.*] 


at hoveringham flintham and 

thorgarton. [in Notts., still college livings. 
of my owne busynesse in the 

whole yeare I was absent but 

13. wekes at the moste 


a festo micha a° 1575 


exii to elie, 3. octob. redii .6, octob 

exii 27 octob, redii.2.novéb 
exii.4.novemb, redii 7. novemb. 
exii.28.decéb redii.30.decemb 
exii.6.februa, in negotiis regni sci. to the 
ae parliament &c et finita est conyocatio, 22, martii 
redii ante martii. 25. 

gee exii.7. aprilis redii 14. Augusti 
memoradi that there ys graunted vnto 
me by the vice m‘ and seniors two 
monthes of absens, to take them when 
I thingk best, coniunctim or divisim : 
exii to Elie 25. aug. redii .29. aug. 


a festo micha a° 1576. 


exii to Lincolne 20, decemb 
redii, .25. Janua. 


The remainder of the page is blank. It is easy to account 
for the Master’s Diary breaking off at the 25th January, 1576, 
(or as we should reckon, 1577,) for on the 24th March in that 
year he was nominated Bishop of Worcester. On the next 
page begins the account of Lonp Epwarp ZovucH :— 


| [Page 3.] 

my lord edward zou[torn. } 
(Ea primo mai 1570 
for bringyng hys stuffefrom the cariers . vj! 

a paper boke . viij4 


: 4 * On the left hand corner of this page, and partly torn off, there seems to have 

1 ite been a few words and figures written before the aceounts with which we are con- 
tae cerned, and now unintelligible. 

t iit * I confess my inability to explain this word; and do not know whether it may be 

; : hi worth while to state that on my mentioning it to a gentleman, once a fellow-com- 

ia moner of the college, he told me that when, as a freshman, he was getting his gown 

2 a from the maker, he made some remark on the long strips of sleeve by which such 
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comons and syz. to the.2, of J une. xxij® x* ob, 
hysl.mansthe same tyme _-Viij® ob. 
41° 
to the lector for myds6. . xij? 
lawndres the same tyme . 
markyng hys shets 
suppers on fridayes and fastyng day es att nyght iij® viij4 
entring into comons xx$ 
hys co. and syz, to the 30 of June : . 15% 64 ob. 
hys mans eod. temp. viij® ob. 


oe 9, 2. ob 
v! ix’ ob. 


payd 
for a tabell for hys studdy iijs 
to the cariar . xx! 
tothe smyth . ‘ vj. 


to the smyth for® 


co and syz to the .1. of Septéb. xxxv* 74 ob. 


hys mans the same tyme . ‘ . xvj* v@ ob. 
to the taylor for makyng hys hosse he iiij® x4 
for mendyng . viij4 
tutor at mihel . ‘ iiij* 
lawndres at michel . vs 
cd. to the 29 of Septab. xviij® 

hys wages at michel. xx$ 


gowns are distinguished, and was told that they were called salt-bags, but he could 
not learn why; and an Oxford friend tells me that going to the buttery to drink, 
salt and water was part of the form of his admission, I may add that the word 
occurs repeatedly i in subsequent accounts, and in two, (p. 53 and 79,) it is spelt 
“ psalting,” while in one other, (p. 61,) perhaps in two, (p. 104,) the initial “ p” has 
been made but struck out; but it will soon be obvious that the Master’s licence in 
spelling was such that one must not lay much stress on his practice. It may also 
be observed that this nobleman’s “saltyng” amounted to 4s,, and that of the Earl 
of Cumberland to 3s. 4d., while in other cases it was as low as 8d. This seems to 
countenance the idea it was some fee or expense which varied according to the 
rank of the parties. 

* Apparently repeated by mistake, as, from the difference of the ink, it scems to 
begin some entries made at a subsequent time. 
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vj! xviij’ x4 ob. payd 
[ Page 4.] 

gyven to hym att christ. . vs 

for butterd sacke iiij4 
shoes 3 pare and solyng . > ilij® if 
lawndres att christmas. vs 


hys co. to the.2. of decéb. . 9375 54 ob. 


hys mans to the same tyme xvj> 84 
for a fresse Jerking . ‘ 
for one pare of canuons? and 

for médyng apparrell and buttons xiij4 

cd. and sy. 28 decéb. [1570] 

9! 25 3¢ 


595 ob. 6! 185 ob. [erased] 


to the cariar . 


in the tyme of hys syknes viij4 
cé, and syz to the.2.of march . « xls 84 ob, 
hys mans the same tyme . Xvij® 
cémons one weke att gowldborrowes*® vs 
for.3,wekes in the chamber. 
lawndres at the anitti. vs 
to the talor for mendyng iiij® 


’ Nares in his Glossary says, “ CANion or Cannion. Thus defined in Kersey's 
Dictionary : ‘ Cannions, boot-hose tops ; an old-fashioned ornament for the legs,’ ” &c. 

* Thomas Goldsborough, who became Bishop of Gloucester in 1598, has been 
already mentioned as having been one of Archbishop Whitgift’s pupils. He was 
born as well as bred at Cambridge, “ where,” says Fuller, “some of his Sur-name 
and Relation remained since my memory,” ( Worthies, vol. I. p. 159, ed. 181 1.) The 
same writer, in his History of the University of Cambridge, states that “John 
Goldesborowe” was Mayor of Cambridge in 1582-3, and “ Thomas Goldesburgh in 
1591-2." There can be little doubt that some member of that family is here meant. 
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fora pare ofpantocles® . . ij 
hys mans cd, to the 30 of March [1571] 8 34 
7! 15¢ 
6! Qs xa 
8! viii)’ 
7s 
[Page 5.] 
tothe carier . . xxiij4 
mendyng a trudell bed, [or truckle bed]. xd 
hys co. and syz. from the.30. of march to,2.of June xxi* j4 
hys mans the same tyme . xiij® 
37° 34 
lector atmydsé. er xij* 
tutor ‘ > xiij® 4¢ 
mendyng apparrell . «© viij4 
2. pare ofgloves . xiiij4 
suppers on fridayes 
.5.pare of shooes . vs ij? 
hys admiss, to be in‘ of arte. 
delyveryd to georg hys ma forspice &c . xls 
delyveryd more to george 
for the c6mensment dinner. 
hys parte of syz. for the co... 
co. & syz. tothe.l.July [1571] viij? ob. 
hys mans the same tyme . iilj® ij4 
® The reader who turns to Nares’ GI and reads all that is said under the 


words “ Pantable,” “ Pantacle,” and “ Pantofle,” will see the value of the connecting 
link furnished by “ Pantocles,” which is I believe the invariable spelling in these 
accounts. No doubt it was an adoption of the French name for slippers, but shoes, 
pumps, pantocles, and slippers, seem all to have been different things. Those who 
are curious in such matters may derive some information from comparing the different 
prices of these articles of dress, but one thing connected with the subject will, I 
think, strike the most careless observer. I mean the great quantity of shoes which 
these young students consumed. Even this first account is a sufficient specimen. 
One can hardly imagine a young nobleman to have come up to college barefoot, yet 
one of the first things we find is a charge for three pair o ‘shoes, and on the same 
page another for four pair. To be sure the seven pair did not average a shilling 
each, and could not be expected to be very durable. 
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for all other charges towching his 
Lordships cémensment as miida dinner!® 
&e besydes provision sent fram my 


Lady hismotherr. . . « « xjt 
sit: xviij' vij* ob. 
payd 
a taffata hatt . xs 
for horssmeat &c att hys goeing to the cowrte!! xx4 
mendyng apparrell . anit ij* 
hys mans stipent that tym 
for hawgers [q. so tt seems] 
for one pare of nether stokes knit. 
cé. and syz. 31. Augusti . xlvis ob, 
hys man the same tyme . 
vi! 6! ii? ob, 
vysteacherat michel . . 
[Page 6.] 
hys c6, and syz. to the.5.of octo. [1571] xvjs 34 ob. 
hys mans the same tyme . ‘ viij® 


viij! viijs 
for hys probleme and . ys 
viij' xiij* payd, 


one lode of wood . vij® 
half a lode ofcole vj4 


I cannot make anything else of it, and the writing is tolerably plain. I do 
not know whether there was on such occasions any entertainment which might be 
called a “ Monday Dianer.” 

" Burke states that he was summoned to parliament 2nd April, 1571.—Geneal. 
and Heraldic Dict. of the Peerage. 

" As we find the Earl of Cumberland charged vjs. vd. for “a problemes supper ” 
(p- 63), we may suppose that this charge was for an entertainment given on the 
performance of the academical exercises required by the College Statutes. ‘The 


rules for the Disputations in the chapel, and the Problems in the ball, are set forth 
in the XVIIIth Chapter of the code referred to, 
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the barbar one hole yere anda quar. vj" 
making a sabbard forhysrapier . af 
carier for bringing georglive . iii 
aniron tohangacanapyon . vij4 
hys mans wages att christ. [1571]. 
cé. and syz to the last of novéb . iiij* ob, 
his L, mans the same tyme. 
5. 9. 6. ob. 
a pare of new sleves for his satten dubblett —_xv* viij¢ 
.3.pare of shoes and two pare soling . iiij? 
att hys goeing to my |. hismothersat christmas = x* 
lawndres at christ. . ve 


7. 18* .10 ob. 


an other halflode ofcole. . « 
mor for wood... Bo 
cd. the.28.of Decemb. [1571]  xy* 
hys man the same tyme . ix’ j4 


sii, ix! ob. 


@pareofgloves . . -: ii’ 

dialo. de eucha, > iiij4 

for fotyng and méding one pare of sylk nether 

cd. and sy. to the lastoffeb, . . + xxvj® 
hy mas the same tyme .  xiij® iiij* 


more for woodandcole . iiij* 
reader at easter [1572 Kaster Day Ap.6] xiij® iiij* 
lector [the line crossed out} | 


s shoes [the line crossed out] 

hys comons in lent to the.4.of aprill Xxxyjé 
hys syz. to 4 ofaprill 
hys mans cémons the same tyme. ‘ xs 


g 'S That isthe Apophthegmata of Conrad Wolffhart, a Basil professor, who got the 
oI first name, I suppose, from his uncle Conrad Pellican, and (following the childish 
conceit of the times) changed the second into Lycosthenes. 
1 A word so faint as to be illegible. 
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[Page 


3 pare of shoes and one of ae ae? 
mending . .. 

hys mans wages att easter ; 

viij! iiij® 
payd 

to the barber at easter. 

layd out for hys new chamber 

for a pare of upperstokes . 

his mans wages att myd. . 

carier. 

lawndres 

cémons to the last of may 

one pare of boots. 

2. pare of shoes. 

hys mans cé, to the last of may 

to the 28 of June co. . 

hys probleme [see note !? before] 

to the barbar att myd. 


9! ij ob. 


hys mans como* the 28. of June 
two pare of gloves . ae 


ix, 
payd 


mendyng one pare of bots 

hys Journey to London . ° 

lent vnto hym at Lincolne : 

lent hym more 14 septemb ‘ ° 

hys cd. and siz. 29 Augusti. xliij® vj4 ob. 
deb. 4! 135 ij ob. 


lawndres at michel . 
4. p. shooes . yd 
hys mans co. 28. aug... xij* viij? 
v! xis iij4 
payd 
for a hatt Xxvj® viij? 
for a pare of nether stocks xij* 
Lent him 23. novemb. xs 
hys c6. 28 novemb lviij® v4 ob. 
hys ma. .28. octob viij® iij4 
3 15° 44 ob. 
poyd 
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lentunto hym 12. feb... 


cd. to the 27, of feb. .  xiliiij® 
co. & syz. to his departure, Xxix® 34 ob. 


debet 4! 14% 24 ob, 
[ Pages 8, 9, 10, are blank. } 


The next pupil is WILLIAM FowkEs, of whom, I am sorry to 
say, I know nothing. No year is given, but the account seems 
to relate to a period of about two years, or rather more. Whether 
he was related to “ maister William Foulks of Cambridge,” who 
preached a sermon in Paules Church, at London, on the 9th 
November, 1571, to give thanks for the victory over the Turks, 
I cannot tell." I think the account can hardly be so old as to 
relate to the man himself, for I do not recollect to have seen 
any date in the volume earlier than 1570, and I think there is 
some evidence that it did not exist before. The account, how- 
ever, is as follows :— 


[ Page 11.] 
Wylim Fowkes 

penner and inckhorn iiij4 
cémons and syz to the .2. ‘of march. viij® ob. 
one pare of shooes and soling . . xvj4 
to the lector att the aniti. 
lawndres the same tyme . xx? 
hys saltyng . 


his cd. and syz. to the 2. of June . xxi® ob, 
for his cbmons the tyme of hys sycknes 
and one that dyd watch w' hym and 


other things,'® 


44° 114 

to the lector at mydso. . xij4 
the tyme of hys sycknes in the towne w* 

hys kepers wages ‘ . xxxviij’ x 


6 Holinshed, vol. IV. p. 262. 4th edit. 
‘6 No sum, and the line leading to the column of figures repeatedly crossed, 
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carterus!? xvj? 
ad heren. 
paper . 


a i 
ris 


vil d 
4' 135 94 
lector at mibel, xij 
comons and syz, the .31. of august . xxj* vij ob. 


5! 16* 4¢ ob. 
deb,—8! 16% 44 ob. 


2. pare ofstoces . 
lawndres at mihel. 
2 sarde et di. of fress to make hym a 
erking . : 
for buttons .5. do. et di. 
for sylk andfussion 


debet iij' ix* viij4 ob. 


Receavyd the .6. of december iiij! 
cé. to the last of novéb, xxv° viij4 


debet .16*. 


.2. pare ofshoes . ij® 

lawndres at christ. ; xx! 

dialo.deeucha. . iiij4 

cé. and sy. to the last of feb. xxij® iiij* ob. 

debet .30*.8", 


two pare of shoes and soling iij® 
lawndres att easter xx@ 


[ Page 12.] 


43 

3 

2 

St 


bow and arrowes . 
lector at myd, 
c6, to the .30, of may . 
.2.pareofshoes .. 
lawndres att myd. 


iij' vij* iij¢ ob, 


' The writer whose name has the honour to be placed between Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries, and the Libri Rhetoricorum, was no doubt Peter Carter, Fellow of St. 
John’s. I may hereafter find a fitter occasion to speak of his edition of Seton’s 
Dialectics, which is, I suppose, the work here meant, and which was, I believe, first 


published in 1572, and if so, shows that at least this part of the account cannot refer 
to an earlier period. 
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tusqulans questi. . ‘ 
volume of tullies orati, . 
mending a dublet and .3. dosé, buttos, ij’ 

| 
receaved of mr. whitaker forhim . xls 
lector at mihel . 
paper 
co. to the .29, of Aug. xix® ob. 

deb. 158 

one pare of shoes and one pare of boots . vé 6 
10. yeards of fresse for a gowne a jerking 

and one pare of breches. . . xij® xj4 
making hys gowne and facing ii® ij4 
making hys briches vj? 
making hys jerking, linyng, buttons, taffate v® viij4 
making hys hosse and lyning xx! 
lector at christ. . xij? 
one pare of shoes 

3. 13. 104 
receavyd 26, Janu, . ; xls 
deb, 33° 104, 
lector at easter . xij4 
debet 45° 104, 
payd 


The thirteenth and fourteenth pages are occupied by the 
continuation of the account, begun on p. 105, with * ANTHONIE 
& Fraunces Bacon ;” which I pass over here, hoping to give it 
in its proper place. The succeeding page is headed with the 
name of Hawise, or as it seems to be elswhere spelt HAWISSE, 
for I suppose it is the same i array who is mentioned on p. 119 
as owing the Master xvj* There is, however, only one 
item on this page 15,— 


and the whole is crossed through. 
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Page 16 is wholly blank ; and on page 17 begins the account 
of Pattie Harrison, whom I suppose to have become in due 
time the “ Mr. Harrison, Vice Master of Trinitie Colledge, a 
very reverend, grave, and facetious cheerful man, who delighted 
both to speake and to be answered in elegant Latine,” of whom 
mention is made in my friend Mr. Thoms’s Anecdotes and Tra- 
ditions.” Whether he acquired this ability and taste in latinity 
from the Aristotle with which his account begins I do not know. 
All that we learn from the work referred to, beside the general 
and honourable character which I have quoted, is that he “ all- 
wayes gave his tost to be tosted with this phrase: ‘ Admoveatur 
igni donec in utrumque latus erubescat.’” 


[ Page 17.] 


phillip Harrison 19 septemb. i 
1570 | 


organon aristo, lati. iiij* 
.3.pare of shoes. ii* vj‘ 
meate in his sycknes vj" 
an vrinall iiij* 
for a preparative and a purg ij’ iiij* 
forcandell ix® 
for hym to robert fletchers in the tyme of 

receavyd of mr. ray the 28. of noveb. ij! vj’ x* £4-] 
lector at christ. 
lawndres xij* 
one pare of shoes and méding ; ii 
for coles spent In hys syknes_. vj’ 8 


39° 4° 


hys cémons and syz to the.2.ofdecemb . —xxix* 
tothe talor . viij® 
more to robert fletchers in the time of hys 

cdmons and syz to the .2. ofmarch . iiij* ij" 


4' 17. 3° 


hys cé .3. weekes in lent xij’ 

to the lector at the aniiti. . xij 
cdmons in lent att goldsburrowes .2. wekes vi* viij" 


6' 16° 10° ob. 3 deb 3! 10° 2° [interlined and erased. | 
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s Printed for the Camden Society, p, 52. 
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hys and syz.to the .2.of June . xviij. 5° {0 [sic] 
16°10. ob. deb 3! 10, 2 ob. 


lawndres att mydsd, xij* 
hys wages at mydso, iii* iiij* 
for makyng a and medyr ng ij* 
Shoes 4 pare . . 
deskes in hy studdy vj" 
Receaved for hym of mr. ray In J uly . iij* vj viij* 
hys wages att mihel iiij. 
lyveray . vj* viij* 
lawndres at mihel ‘ xij" 
a gowne cloth ‘ fit 
3 pare of shoes ij. ij’ 


10' 7 recepta. 7! 6. 8* 
debet. iij' xij* 


payd. 
Page 18.} 
lawndres at christ. . xij* 
syz to the last of novéb, heb. 
wages at christmas . ili* iiij* 
syz to the last of feb. . ix* vij* 
wages aniitia, iij* iiij* 
deb, 12* ix* ob. 
two pare ofshoes_ . ij" 
suppers in lent vj* x" 
bow and arrowes.. : iij* 
lawndres to myd. ‘ ij’ 
syz tothe .30.ofmay —— 
one pareofshoes . . xiiij* 
making a dublet, buttons &e iij® iij* 
making a Jerking and buttons : ; xiiij’ 
making .2. pare of hosse ij* 
lawndres at mihel . xvj‘ 
wages michel iii® iiij* 
56* 8. debet—16* 8* 
.3.pareofshoes . iii* x* 
payd 
Vox, XX October, 1847. 2D 
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2.pare of shoes. 

pantocles . 

a gowne cloth . 

lining. 

for making hys gowt ne and facing . 
making a Jerking and one pare of breches 
wageschrist . 


debet 40° 74 


forhys bever. iij* 
makyng a gowne and hode ij’ vj* 
making one pare of hosse xvj" 


payde 


receaved xx* 
syz.27.feb. . xxv* 
lawndres at easter . xvj* 
wages easter and myd. . vj* viij? 
syz the .29.of may . ° xv* vj‘ ob. 


debet 16° 


syz to the .28, aug. . 
wages at mihal ; 
syz.27novemb. xj* 
wages at christ 


debet 13° 
[Page 19.] 


syzing 26. februa 
wages at the aniiti. ij’ iiij* 
syz.28.maii . 


xj* vj" 
wages at myd. 


debet 25* ob. 


extra co. for 10. wekes 


xj* viij* 
wages at mihel. . 


iiij* 

livera . ‘ xiij* iiij* 

syz. the .23, of J ulye : vj’ ix" 
debet iij* v* ob. 


syzyng .26. feb. iij" ob. 
wages at christmas and easter . vj* viij* 
extra cd. 16 wekes . 18* 
syz. the .27. of may ij ij ob. 
wages at myd, lij’ iiij* 
deleveryd vnto hym at hys goeng home v" 

wages at mihel. iij* iiij* 
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syz. the .26.aug. viij* viij? 

syz. the .23. decemb, for 4 monthes . xij’ x* ob, ae 
syzing.24,march . vj" xj" 
expensa 42° ij’, 


recepta. lij** 
all cleare 


Page 20 is wholly blank; but between it and page 21 a 


loose scrap has been shut in, written in a more formal clerklike 
hand than the Master’s, of which the following is a copy :— 


Wilbrahams accoumpte 
for Christmas quart 


1572 
Imprimis the laundress at easter. 
Item payre of showes . iij® ij* 
Item for suppers on fastinge dayes at night xv‘ 
Item for mendinge his hose. iiij’ 
Item a payre of gloues_ vj* 
Item mending and soling of showes . xix* 
Item two quier of paper . viij* 
Item mending his shirt. iiij* 
Item to the barbar . 
Item makinge his bedd and fechinge his 

Item for a girdle and garters. . ij’ iiij* 
Item for healing his legge ij" 
Item Buttons and thred . ‘ ix 
Item a dosen of poyntes . iiij* 
Item 5 wekes cOmons in lent . vij? 

Suma tot® . 

Remanet. . 

Torn off. 


Perhaps this may already be more than you can conveniently 
find room for ; so at present I only add that I hope to send you 
the continuation. 

Iam, &e., S. R. 


* « debeo. . . ixs. xd.” is erased. 
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QUATERMAYNE’S CONQUEST. 
(Continued from p. 271.) 


We were obliged, last month, to interrupt Mr. Quatermayne in 
his account of his appearance before the Privy Council. It 
seems evident that the Lords of the Council had received in- 
formation that he was at the bottom of the late riots, and 
particularly at the one which had taken place on the pre- 
ceding Thursday, at St. Paul’s, when the High Commission 
Court was pulled down. How he answered this charge, and 
what took place at the Privy Council, and subsequently at 
Guildhall, I shall leave Mr. Quatermayne to relate in his own 
words, merely reminding my readers that it is his own yersion 
of his story, and that we have, from one who gloried in being the 
enemy of Laud, his own representation of Laud’s official conduct 
and demeanour. Whether Quatermayne was disposed to flatter 
the Archbishop, or to give an unfavourable picture of his own 
behaviour, I shall leave it to others to consider. 


In the morning when I went from my owne house, I past over the 
Water to Bridewell, to an honest man, that hath some Suits in Law ; 
to advise with him the best I could for his owne good, and stayed with 
him the space of an houre ; and from thence I went to Fryday-Streete, 
to a Merchant, and there I continued about an houre more; and from 
thence into Cloake-Lane, and from thence into St. Thomas Apostles, 
and there stayed untill dinner time; and from thence I with one more 
went to the Dagger in Fryday-Street, and there wee dined, and our 
dinner cost ninepence ; and from thence wee walked together to Pau/s 
Churchyard, and from thence he went about his occasions, and I into 
Pauls to attend the High Commission Court; I went alone, nobody 
with me, and when I came thither, there stood a man in the Convoca- 
tion-House dore; and I asked him if the High Commission Court 
would be kept there that day or no, and he answered me, yes, then 
said I, what is the reason the dore is not yet opened, then said he be- 
cause the Court is not yet come, and when they are come, there will 
not be roome enough for them ; then said I, remove the Court where 
roome is, and I walked downe into the body of the Church, and one 
came unto mee, saying these words; Master Quatermayne, what doe 
you here? ‘To whom I answered, I was bound in a band of one 
hundred pounds there to be. 

Friend. Why, said he, Is your businesse not yet ended ? 

Quater. I answered, no ; neither doe I know when it will. 

Friend, Then he asked me, what they did intend to doe with me? 

Quater. 1 answered, I could not tell. 

Friend. Then said he, will you take the Oath Ex Officio? 

Quater. I answered, no; I will never take it. 

Priend. Then said he, what will they doe ? 

Quater. 1 answered, I know not, it may be they will imprison mee, 
the Archbishop did threaten mee, that he would the last Tearme. 
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Friend. No, said he, 1 thinke they will not be so forward, they 
have other businesse to doe, 

Quater. Then I left him, and I walked quite thorow Pauls, all 
alone, no body with mee, and went into the Book-sellers Church-yard, 
and there made water against the payles, and returned againe thorow 
Pauls to the High Commission Court, and the Court was set, and I went 
up into the Coart, and did diligently hearken when my name should be 
called; and alter a while people coming in, they made a hemming, 
hooting, and shouting and thronging into the Court, and upon my selfe, 
so that I was forced and constrained to put on my hatt to save my belly, 
aud cryed out unto them, take heed of my belly, you hurt me with your 
thronging upon me ; and presently as the people shouted, the Court began 
to rise, and Sir Nathaniel Brent, being one of the first that came down, 
] went downe together with him, and he turning backe unto me, said : 

Sir Nathaniel Brent. What a tumult is here, Mr. Quatermayne. 
this is not long of you, I hope? : : 

Quater. It is in no wise, but sir, 1 am bound in a band of one hun- 
dred pounds here to appeare, and if you have nothing in Court against 
mice, why should honest men be troubled? The Knight replyed 
thats : 

Sir Nathaniel Brent. Pray Mr. Quatermayne, come to my house to- 
morrow or next day. 

Quater. ‘'o whome | replyed, I would with Gods helpe; and while 
we were thus talking, came the Register, and said : 

Register. 'This is long of you, Master Quatermayne, all this tumult. 

Quater. To whom I answered, you speake falsly, are you the Re- 
gister of the Court, and doe you lye, you doe speake falsly, you have 
my band of one hundred pounds, give me my band, and I will neither 
trouble you nor your Courte. 

Then I parted from the Knight, and I came to the South dore of 
Pauls, and the Court was shut up, and all the people were gone, and 
then I went into Pazls-Church-yard, to looke for my wife, and lean- 
ing my backe agaiust a Drapers stall, 1 saw the Cushions fly over 
mens heads, and into the dirt, and men kicked them ; but who they 
were, I know not; bat my Lords, under your Lordship’s favour, I doe 
conceive that the Commissioners themselves were onely in the fault ; 
for, if they had done as in other Courts of Justice, that is, in this 
manner, Be uncovered in the face of the Court, Gentlemen kee 
silence, Give audience to the Court; or my Lords, in the third place, 
if they had made Proclamation, and deferred the Court untill some 
other time, there would have been no tumult at all, but they brake 
away from the Court, and the people followed hooting as Birds at an 
Owle. 

After all this, my Lords, I with my wife and her sister and. two or 
three more, went into the uppermost house in Carter Lane, and there 
we dranke a cup of Beere together, and then parted some of the com- 
pany ; my selfe, my wife, and one other went to Master Seamans his 
Lecture in Bread-Street, aud there heard both Service and Sernion. 
And thus have I given your Lordships an account, how I spent, the 
whole day on Thursday last, 
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Archb. Then said the Archbishop, but you were in the countrey, 
and there you made Conventicles and preached. 

Quater. My Lord, I was in the Countrey, but made no Conventicles, 
nor yet did preach. 

Quater. My Lord, I never made any Conventicle since I knew any 
thing that was good, But I was close by where a fearfull Conventicle 
was, and that upon the Sunday or Lords day, where were at least two 
thousand met together to blaspheme God, and to prophane -his holy 
Sabbath, abuse his creatures, and to misspend their precious time, to 
the great dishonour of God, and the provocation of the eyes of his 
glory. And my Lords, except your Lordships speedily looke to it for 
a Reformation, the judgements of God will fall upon this Kingdome. 
But my Lords, if this be a Conventicle, when the judgements of God 
be upon the Land, for a people to meet together, and humble them- 
selves, and pray before the Lord; we are farre off from Solomons 
judgement ; for he saith, Zf the Lord send a judgment among the people, 
if the people that are called by his name, shall humble themselves, and 

ay and seehe his face, and depart from their wicked wayes, God will 
iwae from heaven, forgive their sinnes, and heale the Land. 


And my Lords, are not the judgements of God upon us? is here | 


not the plague of pestilence, and a threatened famine, and the sword 
of warre hanging over our heads ? and shall not wee my Lords, humble 
our selves in the sence of Gods displeasure? It is an argument, my 
Lords, that there is no Religion among us. 

Lord Newborg. Then said the Lord Newborg, at such meetings as 
these are, Master Quatermayne, in what manner doe you performe 
your duties? | 

Quater, My Lord, thus; We pray, and we reade the Scriptures, 
and as well as wee are able finde out the meaning of the Holy Ghost 
therein, and what we understand from the Word, we impart to our 
company. 

A Lord. So, said one of the Lords, and is not this preaching ? 

Quater. No, my Lord, I doe not understand it so, it is nothing but 
godly conference, which every Christian man is bound to doe and per- 
forme ; for it is our dutie to edifie and build up one another in our 
most holy faith, which wee cannot doe except it be opened unto us. 

_Archb. Then said the Archbishop, this is his constant practice in 
Citie and Countrey, to draw people together, and to make con- 
venticles, 

Quater. My Lord, I want information in my judgement, I under- 
stand not what you meane by Conventicle, I did alwayes thinke, that 
publike duties did not make voyd private, but that both might stand 
with a Christian. 


_ Archb. No more it doth not, said the Archbishop, but your Conven- 
ticles are not private. 

Quater. My Lord, Iam sure they are not publike; I pray, my 
Lord, informe my judgement what a Conventicle is. 

Archb. Why, this is a Conventicle, said the Archbishop, when ten 


or twelve or more or lesse, meet together, to pray, reade, preach, ex- 
pound, this is a Conventicle, 
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Quater. My Lord, I doe not so understand it. wee 

Archb. No, saith he, my Lord Chiefe Justice, I appeale to you, 
whether this be a Conyenticle or no. 

Sir Edward Littleton, But my Lord Chief Justice answered no- 
thing. | 
Quater. My Lord, under your Lordships favour, I know it is no 
Conventicle, neither, by any Statute, nor Canon Law of this King- 
dome, if this be a Conventicle, then I will be a Conventicler while I 
live, with Gods helpe, I kept a Conventicle in my house the last 
Wednesday, if this be a Conventicle. My Lord, I did never come to 
your Court, but I set apart the day before to seeke to God for a bless- 
ing to direct me how to carry my selfe before you, 

Archb. 1,0 you may in private, so it be onely with your owne 
family. 

Dian. And no body else, my Lord, truly my whole family con- 
sists wholy in my wife and my selfe, and therefore I must call in my 
neighbours to helpe me, for this dutie if it be kept as it ought, will re- 
quire more than a man and his wile to keepe it. 

Archb, You were at Watlington, and there be many of the Scottish 
faction there. 

Quater. At Watlington, my Lord, I was borne there, will you not 
give me leave to go into the Countrey to visit my friends, 

Archb. Yes, but not to make Conventicles, and preach. 

Quater. My Lord, you said I might in private, and when I am 
there, I am as at home, and my Lord, we always did it in private, and 
not in the publike Congregation. 

Lord Newborg. Then said the Lord Newborg, how doe you pray, 
Mr. Quatermayne, at such meetings ? 

Quater. My Lord, I will tell you how wee pray, wee pray thus, 
that the Lord will be graciously pleased, out of all these combustions 
and confusions, to bring forth a sacred Order for the establishment of 
the Gospell, the rooting out of Popery, superstition, and Idolatry. For 
the uniting of the two Kingdomes together, Hngland and Scotland, in 
peace, and setting his Majestie and his posteritie Royall in peace, that 
so we may live under our owne Vines and F'ig trees, to serve our 
God, and to be loyall and obedient to our King and Soveraigne, and 
loving and charitable one to another. 

Lord Cottington. Then said the Lord Cottington, the Lord, the Lord, 
and why not our Lord, or Jesus Christ, or God Almightie ? 

Quater. My Lord, lam not willing to misphrase the Scriptures, 
neither am I willing to displease your Lordships, therefore, whether I 
say our Lord, or God, or Christ, or God Almightie, the Scripture will 
beare me out in what I say. 

Lord Cottington. The Lord, the Lord, what Lord doe you meane; 
doe you meane the Lord Wentworth? = 

Quater. No, my Lord, I doe not meane the Lord Wentworth, 1 
know him not, nor am I acquainted with him, but that Lord that I 
meane, is the Lord of Heaven and Earth. 

Lord Privie Seale. ‘The Lord, said the Lord Privie Seale, Doe you 
finde fault with the man, for saying the Lord, he speaketh to the pur- 
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Scriptures as well to be 
or Christ, or God Alinightie ? 

Lord of Dorset: My Lord, said the Lord of Dovest} you fede’ time, 
the man speaketh punetually to the purpose, the Lord, it is the pris" 
cipall title that God is denominated in the Scriptures by: 

Archb. You were at Watlinyton, and there be of the Scotish faction. 

Quater. My Lord, I know not what you meane by the Scotish 
faction. 

Lord Coitington. Yes, said the Lord Cottington, 1 thinke you doe, 
and I beleeve, if you were well examined, you would be found one of 
the principall. 

Then many of the Lords cryed out of the Scots, and called them 
Rebells and ‘Traytors. 


Arch. 1, said Canterbury, wee have proved them Traytors: and 
Rebels. 

Lord Cottington. They must needs be Traytors and Rebells, when 
they shall come in such hostile manner, to invade his Majesties 
Realme, and rub and spoyle his Subjects. 


Archb. 1, said Canterbury, and under pretence of Religion, to invade . 


the Land. 


Lord Coltington. Then suid the Lord Cottington, what doe you 
thinke of the Scots, Mr. Quatermayne ? 


Quater. My Lord, if you examine my conscience, I pray doe it by 
Scriptures. 


Archb, You say right, said Canterbury, I never did otherwise, nor 
will dee. 

Lord Cottington. Then said the Lord Cottington againe, Master 
Quatermayne, what doe you thinke of the Scots ? 

Quater, My Lord, I thinke more than I will speake. 

Then said another Lord, you heare that they be proved traytors 
what doe you thinke of them now ? 

Quater. My Lord, I have thought formerly, that those things that 
your Lordship now sayes were not true, I know not now what cause 
I may have to alter my thoughts. 

Another Lord. But what doe you now thinke of them, Master 
Quatermayne ? 

Quater. Then said I, my Lord, if they be ‘Traytors, let them suffer 
as Traytors. 

Lord. Master Quatermayne, what doe you think of them ? 

Quater. My Lord, whatsoever I thinke, I will say nothing. 

Lord Goring. Then said the Lord Goring, Master Quatermayne, how 
doe you judge of the Scots ? speake your mind freely, you need not be 
vo shy, here is none that will wrong you. 

Quater. My Lord, I cannot judge at uncertainty, 1 heare one thing 
now, and another thing anon, 1 hardly heare oue thing twice together, 
and therefore I will suspend my judgement. 

Then said two or three Lords together, what doe you say of the 
Scots? speake your mind freely, you heare they are proved traytors. 

“'Quater, My Lord, you say you have already proved the Svots 
‘Traytors, and L have ‘edid, if they be ‘Traytors, let them suffer as Tray- 
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tors, and my Lord, if you have. proved them ‘Traytors, you doe nob; 
want my approbation ; for if Lsay, they are ‘Draytors, or Lf they. 
are not, it proves them neither to) bey nonnot to. be 
will say nothing. nant od 
Sir Thomas Row. Then Sir andthe: 
What doe you beleeve concerning the Soots, Master 


Quater. To whom I answered my Lord, I doe all the: Arti= 
cles of my Creed. 

Sie Row and Lord Goring. Then,said both those, I thinke 
you doe, for you seeme to be a man of judgement, but doe yaw) beleeve 
the Scots are ‘Tray tors. at 

Quater. My Lord, it was never no Article of my faith, for Lt never 
found it, in my Creed ; with that they all smiled. 

P.S. and Arehb, Then say the Lord privie Seale and the Archbiahop: 
Well, for all this, wee shall prove, that you were the chiefe cause of 
the ryot at Pauls on Thursday last, and therefore Sir John Bankes, I 
pray receive information from Master Lathom, and Master Lathom goe 
you to Master Atturney Geuerall, and give him instruction, how he 
shall draw the Bill of information. 

Quater. My Lords, if you please, you may make an end of the 
businesse with out any further trouble, for whatsoever I have spoken 
before your Lordships, I will prove by sufficient witnesses. 

Then divers of them sayd, Wee have sufficient proofe, Master 
Quatermayne, that you were the cause of the Tumult, you shall. goe 
forth, and if we have occasion, wee will call you in againe anon. 

Quater. So I departed from them, thinking by their fayre speeehes 
and carriage, Il had been directly freed, but it proved otherwise; for 
in my absence, the Register had informed. them very’ falsely and 
wickedly, and promised to prove against mee, whatsoever he said. 

Then afterwards the Messenger was called unto, and was by. the 
Lords charged to looke unto mee, and keepe me safe, but to use: me 
kindl | 

re one of the Lords said, for ought I see, he will toner toe any 
thing he hath done, _ And so I returned againe in peace to my. prison 
in Southwarke. And this is the summe and substance of the, Confer- 
ence bad with the Lords of the Councell, And the: Lords..writ a 
Letter, and sent it by another Messenger to Sergeant Greene in London, 
(I will not say as David by Uriah,) but I leave it to yous wisdome to 
judge by the sequell of the story following. 

Upon the next day, which was the twenty sixth day of | October, 
1640. I was carryed into London to Sergeant Greenes House, and when 
I came to him, he did appoint me to be at the Guild Hall at two. of 
the Clocke the same day,. And when I came there, there was.agreat 
preparation, both Holberts, Bills, and Constables-Staves, to the num- 
ber of three or foure hundred, never the like in London, seene before, 
and three or foure thousand Auditors and, Spectators, ‘and all their 
Conference was about me; and all concluded, that I should dye; and 
many sweet and worthy Christians came, to mee; to comfort: mee, 
But especially, Master Goodin, that Reverend Divine; who told, mee, 
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1 was not.a. man to be pitied ; and his reason was, because I was able 
to beare my burden, and those that were miserable, were to be pittied., 
Then came the Lord Major and his Brethren in Oyor and Terminor, 
the Commission being read, a Jury of Inquirie was impanelled, of 
three and twenty men, round about Doctors Commons, which is the 
foundation of Ignoramus Schoole; a Jury of life and death being in 
readinesse, (for their intent and purpose was I should have dyed be- 
fore next morning) the Bill was given to the Jury, wherein were 
fifteene persons more, for shew onely, their ayme being onely at me, 
as by the sequell it did appeare, a great number of persons were pro- 
duced to take their Oaths against me, which they did to the purpose, 
as they thought ; Then was I had into the Court of Aldermen, to be 
examined by Sir Christopher Clethero, Sir Edward Bromefield, Sergeant 
Greene, and Sergeant Fesant ; which examination of mine, with my 
owne hand thereunto annexed, because it is included in my Speech 
with the Lords of the Councell, I here omit, as being too tedious. 

After my Examination, I was caused to walke in the Gallery, con- 
veyed into that place (as it seemed unto mee) as a sheepe to the 
slaughter. It was in such a place, as I might have called long enough 
before I could have been heard, and there was a backe way that I 
should have gone to execution, had the Jury but found the Bill, as I 
was informed by honest men. 

And now I returne to the Jury, for the carriage of that there were 
indirect courses used by all the Sergeants, to informe the Jury against 
mee. Likewise a Sergeant of the Sherifles, did most grossely abuse 
the Jury and himselfe. But the Jury could not agree, there were 
many want-wits among them, that had never been of a Jury before, 
as I have been likewise informed. 

There were two very understanding men, one Master Nicolson, and 
Mr. Meredith, that had been Grand Jurymen oftentimes before, and 
they made it appeare plainly to the Lord Major and the Serjeants, 
that I was every way innocent, and could not be guiltie and all the 
Oaths that had past were to no purpose, and not concerning the 
thing at all; yet notwithstanding, by the information of the Sergeants, 
and the pressing upon them by the Officer of the Court, one and 
twenty of them were agreed to find the Bill. 

But beloved Christian, take notice I pray thee, of the speciall hand 
of God, and joyne with me in thankesgiving to the Lord, for so great 
a Deliverance. When the Jury came in, Sergeant Stone, who sat 
Judge of the Court, asked them if they were agreed, Master Nicolson 
said, We are not agreed, we finde it ignoramus, wee cannot finde Mas- 
ter Quatermayne guiltie; with that, there was a great shout in the 
Hail with a thousand voyces, as taking it for granted, I should be freed. 

Then said the Foreman of the Jury, there be one and twenty of us 
agreed ; then said the Judge, you may yeeld up the Bill, they are 
some wise men that shall stand against one and twenty, Who shull 
speake for you, said the Judge ? our Foreman; said the Jury, Give 
up your Bill, said the Judge ; here it is; bere is nothing written in it, 
said Sergeant Stone; then said the Foreman of the Jury, But wee are 
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all agreed of our Verdict ; How doe you find it, said Sergeant Stone ? 
Then said the Foreman, A Bill of Errour; wherein the words of the 
Prophet are made good, Man purposeth, but God disposeth ; You are 
all agreed indeed, said the Lord Major Sir Hen. Garaway: For one 
sayeth, Jgnoramus, and all the rest sayth, a Bill of Errour. Wherein 
Christian Reader, I give thee another hint of a speciall mercy ; for, if 
the Lord Major had been willing to have had my life, as I judge more 
charitable of him, he might have bid them return into the Jury roome, 
and write upon the Bill, and then I had been found, but the Lord so 
moved his heart, that he appointed them a longer time, and adjourneth 
the Court until the Tuesday senight next following, which was the 
third day of November (the first day of the Parliament) in the after- 
noone. I conceive one reason my Lord Major might have the twenty 
nine of October, he was to leave his place, and it was his wisedom not 
to carry the guilt of innocent bloud with him upon his conscience, and 
peradventure he might also thinke that they would proceed no further, 
in regard of the Parliament. And this is the sum and substance of 
the first proceedings in this Sessions, which continued untill between 
seven and eight a Clock at night, and then to my prison again, with 
as much joy and peace as J could containe or hold, attended on by 
hundreds of the Saints of God. I looked on that place in the one and 
thirty Psalme, the fifteenth Verse, where the Prophet David sayth, 
My times are in thy hands: Whence I concluded thus much, that if 
my times were in Gods hands, then neither in Canterburies nor in 
Cottingtons hands, and that as the creature could not give life, no more 
it could not take away life. But I concluded, if my death might be 
as Sampsons, the pulling downe of the English Antichristian Hierar- 
chie, the pulling downe the Devillish spirituall Courts, then should I 
gladly sacrifice my life in the cause of the Gospell, for Christ and his 
true English Church. 

And now to returne backe to that from which I have a little digrest ; 
Betweene that time and the next Sessions, the old Lord Major going 
out of his place, and the new one comming in, the spirit of jealousie fell 
into the hearts of my enemies, and wrought so deeply in them, that they 
plotted more cunningly to take my life then before, they being afraid, 
as indeed it did fall out, that the Jury would learne more wit and be 
better advised betweene that and the next Sessions, made the Com- 
mission, and Bill, and Jury, and all voyde, as if nothing at all had 
been done, and our three London Sergeants in their Scarlet rode in 
their Coaches to the Court, to procure a new Commission sealed, which 
they got upon the Lords day in the morning about Sermon time. 
And then the new Lord Major, Sir Edward Wright sent for Smith 
the Sergeant, giving him a strict Charge to warne a Jury of speciall 
able men, telling him that it was for a businesse of greater consequence, 
then he tooke it to be, and so it was done accordingly. And now 
Christian Reader, I will lead thee along from my Prison in South- 
worke, to my next Sessions holden in the Guild Hall in London ; 
where were twenty Constables, and each ian had twenty Watchmen 
to attend with Bills, and Halberts, and a greater number to see me 
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then at my first comming; more to'see me then were see Doctor 
Ducke \et: downe ‘and puld up with a Rope at the High Commission 
So we ascended up into the Court, and the old Jury sitting them- 
selves to give in their Bill, all joyntly did assent to give up their Bill 
Ignoramus, But when they came into the Court, sapposing to begin 
where they left off, they found it otherwise, for there was a new Jury 
impannelled, and a new Commission read, and a new Charge given, 
and the old forsworne Witnesses anew sworne, ard the old Jury much 
disgraced by Stone our London Sergeant: Which Jury had learned 
more wit or wisdome in his absence, than ever he would have taught 
them being present. So the new Jury being called by their names, they 
answered to them, three and twenty were summoned to appeare, and 
did all appeare, but six of them were not called, because (sayed the 
Register) they are Puritans, of Quatermaynes faction. ‘Then Stone 
the Sergeant, sitting as Judge, told me it was not fit I should be in 
the Court. | 
Then said I to my Lord Major, my Lord, so your proceedings be to 
Gods glory, and the good of the Commonwealth, and in a just way for 
my owne particular, my presence shall not be hurtfull to you; you 
have chosen a Jury of wise discreet Gentleman, [ am willing to referre 
myself unto them. Then sayd Sergeant Stone, Keepe him safe Mes- 
senger, you must looke unto hin; Then I answered him againe, My 
cause is good and I will not start, though you would give mea thousand 
pounds, Then answered My Lord Major, I think you will not Master 
Quatermayn, then the Jury looked upon me, and when they looked 
upon the Witnesses, how like Rogues they looked; then I answered 
they are of the Court, meaning they were of the High Commission 
Court. So the Jury going into the Jury-roome, my adversaries 
thought, they had expunged all Puritans out of the company,but 
they were utterly deceived; for one Master Zee, a Vintner at 
the Sunne Tavern at Criple-gate, a very wise and judicious man, 
did so debate the matter with the rest of the Jury, that notwith- 
standing my enemies, which were the enemies of the truth, had 
cast such aspersions upon me, saying, that I was an Arian, an 
Anabaptist, a Separatist, a Familist, and the like, he made them to 
see clearly, that the Bill could not be found against mee, yet not- 
withstanding, they did not make an end that night. At length the 
Jury being often called upon to bring in their Bill, it being late in the 
night, the Jury came forth, and Sergeant Stone asked them if they 
were agreed, they answered they were not agreed, then inquiry being 
made how the businesse stood, seven would have found the Bill, an 
ten were against it, and so the Sessions for that night ended, until the 
next Friday following, being the sixth of November 1640. + 
Loving Christian Reader, I will put thee in minde of one thing, my 
persecutor said, he would have my life, though it cost him five huan- 
dred pounds, and another said, that if Quatermayn were not hanged 
within six houres, he would be hanged for him ; but the first hath mist 
of his purpose, and the last hath time enough to choose his Gallowes, 
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or tomepent himselfe of his precipitated malice. And this isthe summe 
and. substance of our second Sessions, and I returned home touny 
prison againe, waiting upon the Lord for my free and full Geliverance 
in his own good time. | 

In the meane time, there were three or foure Letteres sent fom ‘the 
Lords of the Councell, or the Councellor of the Lords, to the Lord 
Major and the Serjeants; but what was in them, I know not, God in 
his due time, I hope, will reveale it.* Besides, divers Messengers were 
sent to the place where I was imprisoned, to see whether I were safe 
or no. And now Christian Brother, I shall lead thee to my Gayle- 
Delivery. 

And.this proved a Sessions of peace, for when we came thither, 
there was neither Constable nor Watchman, so the Jury after some 
certaine time came forth and desired audience, for they would give up 
their Bill, and the three Sergeants would not receive it, by reason that 
my Persecutor the Register of the High Commission Court was not 
there, but at length Zathom came in, and then the Jury was called, 
and they were all agreed but one, and they yeelded up the Bill, and 
it was a Bill of Vera, fore one Reynolds a Waterman and Ignoramus 
for all the rest. At which word, there was a great rejoycing among 
the people ; but Zathom looked as pale as ashes,-then I blessed God 
with these two words, Truth is strong and will prevaile; and then 
divers. good Christians tooke me by the middle and sayd, Master 

yn, you are freed; and I said, Blessed be God, who is the 
deliverer of his people. Then William Barrife, who was one of the 
Jury, was called for, who would not assent with the rest of the Jury ; 
but see the hand of God in this also; for he was fined fortie shillings 
for his absence, and was glad to submit to his Brethren, and intreat 
the favour of the Court for his fine. Then I spake'to my Lord Major 
and his Brethren, saying; Is it in your power to free me, seeing 1am 
freed by the Jury? And they answered, No. . Then I asked if they 
had not authoritie in those Letters that they had received, to free me; 
but they answered me, No, Then I told them, I would use meanes 
myselfe, And thus was I most graciously delivered from the Lyon, 
and the Beare, and the uncircumcised Philistines, and the Diotrephes, 
the troubler of the people of God, by their prating of many swelling 
words of vanitie; But the Net is broken, and I am delivered ; to God 
onely, be the glory ; and to the Instruments thereof due respect and 
praise. AMEN, 


Such is the conclusion of Mr. Quatermayne’s Conquest over 
Canterburies’ Court. There are several observations which it 
would occur to one to make on his story, and which it may be 
desirable to make hereafter. But my wish is, that in the first 
instance, the reader should make his own. observations, and 
draw his own conclusions, especially on that point to elucidate 


-* ‘Tn the margin eo this sentence are the words “ The Archbishop.” Quater- 
mayne probably wished the reader to believe that the Archbishop was es mal 
these letters g sent, though he has not ventured to ascribe them tohim, ~ 
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which I have thought it worth while to transcribe this story, and 
reprint it—namely, the character, and especially the temper, of 
him whom Quatermayne was endeavouring to injure. Avowedly 
the enemy of Laud, here is Quatermayne’s own most graphic 
account of the treatment he received from him. 


St. Mary-at-Hill, London, JoHn C, CROSTHWAITE. 
1847. 


ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 
(Continued from page 282.) 


This is the Accompte of John Mayre And Raufe clerke late Wardens 
of the Rentes and goodes belongyng to the chirche of Seynt An- 
drewe Huberd in estechepe of london ffrom the ffeste of Mighel- 
mas An® vj°° H. vij vnto the same feste An®° vij® As by a hole 
yere. [From Michaelmas 1490 to Michaelmas 1491.] 


Resceytes. 
In primis, Resseyued for beme light and clarkes wages . lvij* j¢ 
Resceytes of the paschall money. 
Item, Resseyved of the paschall money 


Other Resseites. 


Item, Resseyved of henrie aldam for a hole yeresrent . xls 
Item, Resseyved for Rolffes berying & knyll ; : Xs 
Item, Resseyved of the excecutors of Jenyn for a bequeste xx 

Item, Resseyved for Thomas leders beriyng and knyll . xe 


Summa totallis Resseyved, vij'! iij* xj*. 


Paymentes, 

In primis, paid to the clerke for his wages. : xls 
Paid for quyt rent to seynt mary spitill : .  viij* 
Paid for Reparacions of pewes the steire in to the stepill 

& mendyng of the Crosse in the chircheyarde & pavyng 

in the Chirche as apperith after wryttyn, 
In primis, fora carpenteradayanddi.. . . xij4 
Item, for a borde of oke for the Crosse . . ; . vj? 
Item, for drink and brede on the chirch halida ; viij4 
{tem, for di. C. iiij* naill ij? 
Item, for ij Sakkeslyme iiij? 


Item, for ij new sconchis 
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Item, for Rynging of the wyffes of the Stone hows knyll 
Rolffes and Thomas leders ‘ 
Item, for mendyng of the blak kandelstikkes ° ° 
Item, for Cariage of iij lode Rubisshe from the chirch walle 
Item, paid for the obite of J ulyan fayred ‘ ; : 
Item, tor holme & yve & Colis at Cristmas  . 
Item, for mendyng of the Chirch box . 
Item, for Coueryng & mendyng of the Sawter 
Item, for makyng of ij Rochettes . : 
Item, for a new fote to the Canape & mendy ng of iij ' other 
Item, paid to Sir Robert for helpyng at Ester & syngyng 


for fairehed & his wife for xiiij daies . ° . 
Item, for tillyng of the chirche for a tiler & his man a day 
Item, for j C. playn tile 
Item, for lathe & naile ‘ 
Item, for a frame for seynt Jeorge 
Item, for palme . Ad 
for bromys for all the . ‘ 


Item, for dressing of the Chirchyard with gravell . : 


Item, for ij lb. sowdir & for fyre for a gutier in thechirche ° 


Item, for strenging of viij payre bedis with wyre_. ° 

Item, for the paschall . ‘ 

Item, for the beme light for xvij tapers weying xxxiiij Ib. 
and di for makyng . 

Item, for newe wex ther to xx!i> & j j quartron at viijé ° 

Item, for tenebilles Candilles fonte taper & Crose taper ij 
lib, & iij quarters. 

Item, for Colis drink and brede for ‘wacching the Sepulere 

Item, for iiij tapirs of j lb. a pece for the Rode lofte ; 


Item, for scowring of the laton . 
Item, for dressing of x torches & j J udas 
Item, for garlondes & other Costes at Corpus Cristi day ; 
Item, for briche & and gaies at mydsomer 
Item, for a fonte clothe ffor the ffonte . ° ; ‘ 
Item, paid for wasshing by allthe hole yere . . 
Item, for xviij lb. Candill 
Item, for iiij galowns & di. oyle_. 
Item, forj pynte oyle . 
Item, for wrytyng of this accompte ° ° 


item, paid to the said wardeyns ffor the Reste of the Ac- 
compte of ij yeres due to them as — by the fote 
of theire Accompte . 

Item, paid for makyng of a Blak cope xv* ‘ij wherof 
was Resseyved of the parisshe in almes of other good 
ffrendis. & sopaidby vs . . 


Summa of the paymentes, vij'! vij* ix®. 
And so Remayneth to the Wardens, iij® x4. 


xviij¢ 
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This ys the account off John Mayer and Raffe Clarke late wardens 

‘of the Ryntes goodys be longyng to the Chyrche of seint 

- Androw Hubard in Estchep of london firom the fest of Mighel-: 

mas An° vij® H. vij- yato the same fest viij*.. As bea hole 
yere. [From Michaelmas, 1491, to Michaelmas, 1492. } 


Ressey tes, 


Item, in primis pany and Clarkys 
wages. lviij* 
Resseytes of the pascall mony. 


Item, Resseyved off the paskall mony . y* v4 ob. 
Item, Resseyved ffor the Chyrehe hows for a hole yere , xl* 


Other Resseytes. 


Item, Resseyved in the stret on owr chirche holy day. _vij® iij4 ob. 
Item, Resseyved for bery nge of John Brevster & a 

Item, Resseyved for tursottes knyll . 


Summa totalis, vj'' vij* vij¢. 
Paymentes, 


Item, in primis payd to the Clarke ffor a hole yere 
Item, payd ffor quytrent to seint Mary Spetyll ° 
Item, paid ffor the obytt of Julyan ffayred . 
Item, paid fforaloke .. 
Item, payd ffor mendyng of iij clappers of the bellys 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of an old loke ; 
Item, paid ffor a hoke to the sepulcre and ij plates 
Item, payd toward the new crematory . : ° 
Item, payd ffor a new rope to the cloke ; ; 
Item, paid ffor a rope to the Almys bell ° , 
Item, paid ffor ij bawdrykkes & ij pynnys of Iryn . 
Item, paid to Syr Nycholas ffor all holow day ; 
Item, paid flor a potell wyne — to the Clarke on the 
Item, paid ffor bred & ale the same day ; , , 
Item, paid ffor a prest to be dekon the same day . 
Item, paid ffor a mendyng of the lantrene’ . 
Item, paid ffor holme yve & colys on Cristmas day 
Item, paid ffor the paument in the chyrch & Pa ets 
Item, paid ffor a lantren horne 
Item, paid to Redknape ffor wrytyng of owre “by Il to 
Item, paid to a - rest on Cristmas day ; : ; 
Item, paid to a firere for gettyng of a torche . , 
Item, paid for coueryng of the Spanyardes grave 
Item, to the Clarke for iij dyners & j* in erneste ; 
Item, paid ffor making of a new torche ; ij*® viij4 
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pad flor reparacions ithe quyre & ati the. medyll, 

ore 

Item, paid ffor ii) quarters of oke at j* ob, a pece pris. 

Item, ffor'a quarter bord 

Item, paid fer C, iiij* nayle & di. C. ve nayle 

Item, paid ffor ij‘ nayle & x* nayle 

Item, paid ffor a henge of Iryn & a dog. of Iryn flor the 
dore wayng xiij li. at ob. the hi. pris 

Item, paid ffor a masyn & his man for halfe a day ‘ 

Item, paid ffor a  quartryn of bryke 

Item, paid ffor vj sakkes of lyme and a boschell of Sand 

Item, paid ffor the pascall . 

Item, paid ffor the launder for a hole yere and a quarter 

Item, paid ffor bynding new of a manuell boke 

Item, paid ffor mendyng of the best mase koke the claspys 
& the levys within . ° 

Item, paid ffor skoryng of the wessell at Ester for the 
chirche for skoryng stonys & oyle R 

Item, paid ffor mendyng of a branche of laton . ° 


Item, paid ffor cortyn lyne_ . 


| tem, paid ffor costes for the chircheyarde ° 
Item, paid ffor bred ale & ffyre for wachyng the sepulere 
Item, paid at corpus Cristi tyde ffor garnysshyng of xij 


Item, paid ffor Rose garlandes 
Item, in costes to them that bare them ‘torches and the 

canape. 


Item, paid at mydsomer for byrche & flowers for the 
chyrche & the dore . 

Item, paid ffor a corde for the lampe & a man to mend it 

Item, we gave to a Reward for getyng of a nother torche 

Item, ffor mendyng of the best Aulterclothe . ° 

Item, paid ffor ij galons ij quartys of oyle at xij4 the 


Item, paid ffor xxj Ib. of candyll pris , 
Item, paid ffor mend of a lenton Aulterclothe ° 


Item, paid ffor makyng of a pew dore agaynst the par- 
sonage ffor the stuffe & workemanship ° 

Item, paid ffor Cristmas a li, syses for the rode lofte | y ght 

Item, ffor the tenebyrs a li. & a quarter & for the font 
candyll & iij candylles ffor the cros_ . 

Item, paid for tursottes knyll . 

Item, paid for the Aulter of our lady and the rode lofte 

Item, flor wrytyng of this bok . 


Summa totalis pay mentes, vii xij’. 
And so remayneth clere in the box, xv* vij®. 


VoL, XXXII.— October, 1847. 25 


the ch ‘rrche haw _dore a.car ffor a day 
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This is the Accounte Off John Mayer And Raffe Clarke Wardens off 
the Rentys and Goodes be longying to the Chirche Off Seint An- 
drow Hubert in Estchepp Off london, ffrom the ffeste of Mighel- 
mas An? viijt® yere off kyng Herry the vij‘® vnto the same flest 


An® the ixt® As by A hole yere. 
Michaelmas, 1493. ] 


Resseytes. 
Item, in primis Resseyvyd in the box by the Reste off the 
Resseytes of the Beme Lyght 
And Clarky’s wagys. 


Item, Resseyved of the beme lyght and Clarkys wagys . iij" 


Resseytis ffor the Pascal. 


Item, Resseyved ffor the pascall . 
Item, Resseyved ffor the chirche howse ‘ 
Item, Resseyved in mony _ on owr chirche holy 


Item, Resseyved on good firyday 
Summa Off the Resseytys is clere vj" xvij* iij' 


Paymentys made by the Tyme Off this Accompte. 


Item, in primis paid to the clarke ffor a hole yere . ; 
Item, paid for quyt Rynt to seint mary spetyll ° , 
Item, paid for a li. taper for the Rode lofte and a li. of 


Item, paid to the Raker. 
Item, paid foran old woryn surples 
Item, paid ffor makyng of the litill bell wele . ‘ 
Item, paid ffor a Rope to the same 
Item, paid at Allholantyd for grese for the belles. . 
Item, paid for naylis bromys to the same reparacion ° 
Item, paid to mastyr mone for the prest ° 
Item, paid for the reparacions for the font for lvj" of lede 
chaungyng at ob. a li. Sum. 
Item, paid for vj" sowder to the same. 
Item, paid for a stapyll of Iryn & a barr . : 
Item, paid for a massyn to make a hole in the font ; 


Item, paid for collys to hett his Iryns with all 

Item, paid fora loke to loke it 

Item, paid for a laddyr for the Chirche porche on palme 
sonday . 

Item, paid for a porying shovyll of stele for the chirche . 

Item, paid on owr chirche holy day evyn to the prestys 
and clarkes and to bell Ryngers in brede & Ale 

Item, on the morow aftyr in brede ale & wyne > 

Item, for the obbett of Willm. fayverhede 

Item, paid at cristmas for holme Jvye and ffyre 


[From Michaelmas, 1492, to 
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Item, ffor a li. taper for the Rode lofte and a li. of sysses 
Item, paid on cristmas day for wyne forthe syngers 
Item, paid owght of the box ffor the legent : 
Item, paid for mendyng of ij Antyfeners : : : 


Item, paid ffor a faunse skyn : . 
Item, paid ffor dressyng of a nodyr fawns skyn ; ° 
Item, paid for the passyon baners . 
Item, paid for the Reparacion of the laumpe . 


Item, paid for a lode of gravell ffor the chirche yerde ° 
Item, paid for a quarter of Oke raylys & naylys . 
Item, paid for palme_. 
Item, paid for a laborer a day to make clene the chirche. 
Item, paid for caryeng owght of the dong ; : 
Item, paid to the launder for wasshyng of the chirche gere 
for the hole yere 
Item, paid to the Raker for his quarterage ° . ‘ 
Item, paid for skoryng of the chirche gere_ 
Item, paid for oyle flaunders tyle venegyr candill & bromys 
Item, paid for a taper ffor the Rode lofte bt ° 
Item, paid for the paskall 
Item, paid for bred & ale for them that wachyd the sepul- 
kyr and for fyre at holowyng of the font . ; ° 
Item, paid for the font taper & the light for the cros ° 
Item, for a quartryn Judas lyghtys 


Item, paid for a here for the hey Aulter : 

Item, paid on corpus Cristi day for garlandys of Rossys & 
of wodroffe for the quyre & the torche berers R 

Item, paid for ther brekefaste that bare the torchis . 

Item, for one of the clarkys that sang with them . 


Item, paid for bred wyne & Ale for the syngers . 
Item, paid for a taper of iij quarteryns for the rodlofte . 
Item, paid for ij ell j quarter to make a fore clothe for the 
Item, paid for payntyng of the same clothe. R 
Item, paid at midsomer for byrche & flowers for the 


Item, paid for a quart &a pynt lampe oyle 
Item, paid for the exchaunge of asensar «ett 
Item, paid for xvij li candill ‘ 
[tem, paid for vj quartyrs lampe oye’. 
Item, paid for makyng of ij li wex ° ‘ 


Item, paid for the old Antyfener for byndyng of it ‘and i ij 
prossesshynallys and mendyng of A nodyr prossesshynall 

Item, paid to the clarke for hys borde that he lakkyd 
ffrom Estyr tyll Mihelmas more than we reseyved A 

Item, paid for makyng of owr boke ‘ 


Summa Off The Paymentes is clere vj" vij' v‘ 


And so remaynethe clere in the box, ix* x* 
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This is the Accoumpte Of Raffe Clark and Symonde Tyler wardens 
of the Ryntes and goodys be longyng to the Chyrche off Seint 
Androws Huberd in Estchepp in london ffrom the ffest off Mihall- 
mas Anno the ix'" yere off kyng herry the vijt® vnto the same 
ffest the x*® yere as by the hole yere. [From Michaelmas, 1493, 


to Michaelmas, 1494. ] 
Resceytes. 


Item, fyrst Receyved in the Chirche box by the Rest of 
the last Accounpte . 

Item, Resseyved ffor the fyrst quarter ffor the clarkes 
wages 

Item, Receyved ffor i ij quarters for the same yere ° , 

Item, Receyved ffor the Chyrche howse for the hole yere 

Item, Receyved ffor gadryng weanilh on the chyrche 

Item, Receyved ffor the pascal 

Item, Receyved ffor Almys mony A monge ffrenchemen 

Item, Receyyed ffor berryeng off plawdens wyffe . 


Summa off the Resceytys is ix" iiij* viij*, 
Paymentes, 


Item, paid ffor the Clarkys wagys the ffyrst quarter : 
Item, paid ffor the iij quarters foloyng the same site to 
the clarke 
Item, paid ffor wasshyng of the Chirche gere : : 
Item, paid ffor quyttrynt to Seint mary Spetyll —. ; 
Item, paid ffor makyng of the beme lyght and new wex 
Item, paid ffor ii) tapyrs of ij" & a quartryn pris 
Item, paid to the Raker for the hole yere . 


Item, paid ffor the pascall 
Item, paid ffor a clothe to the Crysmatory : . 
Item, paid ffor bred Ale & fyre for wachyng of the sepul- 
cre & the fontt > ‘ 
Item, paid ffor poyntis ffor the Canape 2 
Item, paid flora pakke nedyll . 
Item, paid ffor reparacions for the Sia rche hows for a 
carpenter a day 
Item, paid ffor x fott off Tymber at ij a ‘fott pris 
Item, paid ffor a quarter of Elme 
Item, paid ffor naylys . ‘ 


Item, paid ffor Sawyng of the Tymbr ‘ 
Item, paid ffora li.of Candyll_ . 
Item, paid ffor a dogge of Iryn...xiiij lie at j" ob. a li 

Item, paid flor makyng of ij tapyrs new wex 
Item, paid ffor the makyng of ij tapyrs . , P 
Item, paid ffor makyng of the tenebyr caudylles — 


Item, paid ffor a Candyll ffor the ffonte . 


ix® x? 
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Item, paid ffor iij Candylles ffor the Cros 


Item, paid ffor a prest on the dedicacion day ; ; 
Item, paid flor bred and wyne 
Item, paid ffor bowys and fenell at mydsomer : 

Item, paid ffor oyle for the lamppys 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of the Iryn for the lamppe : 


Item, paid ffor garlandes on Corpus Cristi day ° ‘ 
Item, paid ffor the brekffast for them that bare the Canape 
Item, paid ffor the Torche berers . 


Item, paid ffor ij Syngers’ 
Item, paid ffor brede and Ale 
Item, paid ffor garnyschyng of the torchys é : 
Item, paid to a re ort for mendyng of the...of the 
Chapell . 
Item, paid ffor a prest on rely ke Sonday : ; 
Item, paid ffor a Carpenter halfe a day . ‘ ° 
Item, paid ffor naylys . 
Item, paid ffora Sake of lyme. 
Item, paid ffor a new key for the Chy rche dore ‘ 
Item, paid ffor bromys 
Item, paid ffor Chaungyng of a Chales pris 
Item, paid flor Talow candyll 


Item, paid ffor ix quartis lampe oyle_. 
Item, paid ffor the holoyng of the Chales ; 
Item, paid ffor a Baskett ffor the Crose . ; . 
Item, paid ffor the Obbett of Willm ffayerhed ; ‘ 
Item, paid ffor a pype keye for a padlok 


Item, paid ffor a keye for a Cheste - 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of the loke of the chirche dore 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of the Canstyke 
Item, paid ffor Skoryng at Estyr for oyle wes & vyuegyt 
Item, paid ffor Palme and veow 
Item, paid ffor bromys and pakethrede . 
Item, paid ffor a pynn of Irynn for the paskall ° . 
Item, paid ffor a lode of gravell for the Chirche yerde . 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of asirples. 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of the frame of the sepulcre ‘ 
Item, paid for a prest on good fryday 
Item, paid ffor skoryng of the redclothe be fore the hey 
Item, paid ffor iij tornde pymnys 
Item, paid ffor bromys 
Item, paid ffor bred ale and wyn on the dydecacion ‘gle 
Item, paid for the Reparacion of the Chyrche for a tyler 
and his man ffor a day : 
Item, for a quartryn of playn tyle & a Roffe tile. . 
Item, paid ffor ij sakys of lyme. 
Item, paid ffor a boshell off sond . ; : 
Item, paid ffor a pece of lede ffor the stepyll 
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Item, paid in brede & alle at the Rekenyng day . ° 
Item, paid ffor lynnyn clothe to mak v. Rochettes. —.. 
Item, paid ffor making off the same 
Item, paid ffor Bowys at crystmus 
Item, paid ffor Threde and Colys . 


Item, paid ffor Brede and ale on cristmas day pit, Wee 


Item, paid ffor wrytyng of this accompte ° : ; 
Summa off the Paymentes is clere viij" vj‘ iiij'’, 


And so Remaynethe in the box, xviij* iiij*. 


This is the Accompte Off Raffe Clarke and Symonde Tyler wardeyns 
of the Ryntes and goodys belongyng to the Chirche of Seint An- 
drews hubert be Side Estchepp in london ffrom the ffest of Seint 
Michell the Archangell Anno the xt® yere of kyng herry vij‘® 


vnto the same ffest the xj'® yere as by an hole yere. 


Michaelmas, 1494, to Michaelmas, 1495. ] 


Resceytes. 


Item, ffyrst Resceyved ffor the Clarkes wagys by the hole 
ere 
hens, Rescey ved for the Chyrche howse by the hole yere 
Item, Resceyved for the pascall at Estyr ° pur 
Item, Resceyved for an Old Canape_. 
Item, Resceyved on the delycacion day at hogysdon ° 
Item, Resceyved in gadryng in the re on the seyde 


Summa of the Resceytes in viij" v° iiij* ob. 
Paymentis. 


Item, ffyrst payd ffor quytt Rynt to Seint mary spetyll . 
Item, paid for a Rope and for mendyng off the 1 , 


Item, paid to the Raker by the hole yere ° ° 
Item, paid to a paynter for mendyng of the canape ; 
Item, paid to an _— player & a man to syng in the 

quyre . . 


Item, paid ffor mendy ng of the lanterne ° 
Item, paid on the delycacion day in brede ale and wyne 
and ffor ij prestys to helpe in the quyre_.. 
Item, paid ffor a new Canape Ty 
Item, paid fforholme andIvye_ . 
Item, paid ffor wyne and brede on Crystmas day : : 
Item, paid ffor the Clarkys wagys by the hole yere ° 
Item, paid ffor the Obett off willm. flayerhede ° 
Item, paid ffor ee of the sr. in brede ale and 
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Item, paid for a ffyre on Candyllmas day . 
Item, paid for skoryng of the Red clothe : . > 
Item, paid for poyntes . ‘ 
Item, paid ffor trashe . 
Item, paid ffor ij? Syngers . 
Item, paid ffor Beryng of the torchys 
Item, paid ffor a yere and a quarter washyng 
Item, paid ffor makyng of the boke 
Item, paid ffor the tawyng of ij® bokkes skynnys 
Item, paid ffor skoryng tylys oyle & wyneger 
Item, paid ffor threde and bromys 
Item, paid ffor a lyne ffor the Rode lofte clothe ° 
Item, paid ffor palme and Ewe . : : : : 
Item, paid ffora lode of Sande’. 
Item, paid ffor a lampe ° 

Item, paid ffor makyng clene of the chirche and chirchard 
Item, paid ffor pakethrede_ . 


Item, paid for mendyng of the fframe_ . 

Item, paid ffor makyng of the clothe for the pyx and a 
Ryband ther to 

Item, paid ffor a Chayne for the holy water stoke . , 

Item, paid to the wex chaundeler 

Item, paid to the Talow Chaunder 

Item, paid at Estyr to an Orgyn player 


Item, paid ffor the paskall 

Item, paid ffor the mendyng of the grene Alter clothys 
Item, paid ffor hokysand threde . d 
Item, paid ffor an Orgyn player. ‘ 
Item, paid to a prest on Wytson day . 
Item, on corpus cryty day to orgyn player. 
Item, paid for bowys at Mydsomer 


Item, paid for a lampe . 
Item, toa firyer . 


Item, ffor holoyng of Aulter clothys 
Item, ffor ij gallons & a quart oyle : . : 


Summa of the paymentis is clere viij" iij* iij*. 


And so Remaynethe of thys Accompte clere in the box, ij* j* ob. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
ie of his Correspondents. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 1 PETER, 11. 21. 


O nai avriruroy viv Barricpa—ot capKdg purov, 
1 Pet. iii, 21. 


Sir,—Allow me again, through the medium of your Magazine, to offer 
an explanation of the above difficult passage, which has occurred to 
me, so far as that can be furnished by ascertaining the sense of the 
words ayabijc Exepwrnua cic I am well aware that 
in every case like the present there must be always a presumption in 
favour of the received version as being also the true one, unless good 
reasons for a better can be assigned; the “onus probandi” lies with 
him who proposes to disturb what has grown no less familiar by use 
than venerable by age. How far 1 am justified in taking that “ onus ”’ 
upon myself, I shall leave to you and your readers to decide. 

The difficulty which I find in acquiescing in the version of our 
honoured translators arises from this—that, after a weary chase, I 
have as yet been unable to discover any instance of the verb érepwray 
signifying “ to answer,’ and, consequently, of its derivative érepwrnua 
bearing the sense of “an answer.” I propose, therefore, that it should 
be rendered “an inquiry,’ according to its usual and, as far as I have 
investigated, its on/y signification. 

The verb érepwray has three kindred meanings attached to it :— 

(a) To ask a question. 

(8) ‘To ask after or inquire about a person or thing. 

(y To consult a physician, a god, an oracle, &c. 

t will not be necessary for me to fatigue by adducing examples of 
all three senses, but I will confine myself to one or two bearing upon 
the second of them, which I deem to be most pertinent to the present 
case 


(1) Herod. v. 100. 
ivOaira 6 XipEnc—i¢ via iero—xai mapa rag mpwpac 
Trav veo, imeipwray re ixdorag dpoiwg Kai roy Kai dzoypa- 
Popevoc. 
(2.) LXX, 2. Sam. xi. 7. 
nai wapayiverar cai abroy Kai imnpwryce Aavid 
tig eipnyny lwaB cai rot Aaod Kai ciphyny row 
(3.) Is. Ixv. J. Rom, x, 20. 


ingavnc iyevouny roig tui pr ebpiOny roig ipe 
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From Ex. (2), in particular, I think I may infer that no violence is 
done to the language by rendering ixepwrnpa cic Gedy “an inquiry 
about God,”’ or if the sense (y) of érepwray should be preferred, “ an 
inquiry (directed) towards God ;” I myself, however, incline far more 
to the former interpretation. 

I appeal next to such passages as Luke, iii. 10, 12, 14, Acts, ii. 37, 
viii. 34—38, x. 33, 48, xvi. 30, as showing that in almost all the 
cases recorded of baptism, as administered at this early age of our 
faith, there is particular mention made of a previous earnest and 
hearty spirit of inquiry about God and the things of God in the con- 
verts about to be admitted into the Church of Christ. Well, then, 
might the same blessed Apostle, who satisfied the cravings of a devout 
spirit like that of Cornelius, insist so strongly in this place upon the 


true nature of Christian baptism, as it must have presented itself to 


the daily experience of those administering it in the infancy of the 
church, as consisting, “ not in the putting off of the filth of the flesh, 
but in the inquiry of a good conscience after God” or ‘ toward God,” 

I would, lastly, call attention to the collocation of the words; if 
St. Peter's meaning had been “the answer of a good conscience 
towards God,” would not the order have been éxepwrnua ovvedqoewe 
ayabie cic Gedy ? ~The actual collocation shows that the words ei¢ 
@zdy were intended to be taken in close connexion with érepwrnpa. 

Should the above remarks, Sir, meet with your approbation, you 
will by inserting them greatly oblige your obedient servant, 

St. Catherine's Hall, Cambridge. P, 


THE TIMES OF THE GENTILES, 


Sir,—By Dr. Todd, as by Dean Woodhouse, the Gentile-treading of 
the holy city, forty and two months, is identified with the treading 
down of Jerusalem by the Gentiles till the times of the Gentiles is 
fulfilled of our Lord’s prophecy, Luke xxi, 24. And, indeed, the 
language and ideas, in the two prophecies, are so perfectly identical, 
that I see, myself, no possibility of understanding them of distinct dis- 
pensations. And in this case, to determine the period during which 
the Gentiles are treading down Jerusalem, as described in the Apoca- 
lypse, and the dispensation depicted by its symbols, all we have to do, 
is to ascertain the nature and limits of the dispensation described as 
“the times of the Gentiles” by our Saviour. And here, I fear, that 
it is little assistance that we get either from Dean Woodhouse or Dr. 
Todd. According to the Dean, “the times of the Gentiles” are a 
period of 1260 years, commencing in the course of the fourth century. 
According to Dr. Todd, they are an expression for a certain three 
years and a half which are still future. Unus utrique error sed variis 
illudens partibus. Instead of employing the known period of the times 
of the Gentiles to determine the force of the symbolical expression of 
the forty and two months, these writers have, on the contrary, erected 
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their respective hypotheses into Procrustean standards, by which “ the 
times of the Gentiles” (the native proportions of which are so perfectly 
notorious) are, successively, cut down by Dean Woodhouse to a 
period of 1260 years, terminating, I believe, with the era of the Re- 
formation—by Dr. Todd, to a still shorter term, of three years and a 
half, which are still future. If any expressions of the Word of God 
are plain, it might have been supposed that “ the times of the Gentiles” 
were entitled to that character. If any theological ideas are deter- 
minate and fixed, it might have been thought that no question would 
have been raised now about the dispensation described by our Saviour 
as “ the times of the Gentiles,” an expression which semper ubique et 
ab omnibus had been understood to designate the period of the pre- 
sent dispensation—the dispensation for the term of which “ the taber- 
nacle of David is fallen down,” and God “has taken a people for his 
name out of the Gentiles’”—the Romans permitted to “take away the 
place and nation” of the Jews, and the fulness of the Gentiles coming 
into the church during the same period—God calling his people by 
another name. Both providence and grace, during the period of the 
present dispensation, are on the side of the Gentiles. In providence, 
they are “the head’ and the Jews “the tail.’ God has given his 
ancient people, for this period “ to reproach that the heathen should 
rule over them.” In grace, *‘ the fall of the Jews has been the riches 
of the world, and the diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles.” 
Not only has “ the blessing of Abraham come on the Gentiles through 
Jesus Christ,’ it has done so by “the wall of partition’ between the 
Jew and Gentile being taken down ; they now the circumcision “ who 
worship God in the spirit, rejoicing in Christ Jesus, and putting no con- 
fidence in the flesh.” “ Jesus of Nazareth” has not only “ destroyed 
the place (of Jerusalem), but” has changed the customs which Moses 
delivered to the Jews, (Acts, vi. 14.) Thus the period of the present 
dispensation is characteristically (according to our Lord’s designation 
of it) “the times of the Gentiles.” If, then, (according to the just 
observation made at once by Dr. Todd and Dean Woodhouse,) the 
circumstances of the two prophecies are such as to identify the forty 
and two months of the Apocalypse with the “times of the Gentiles” 
of Luke, xxi. 24, it follows inevitably that this forty and two 
months, according to the old patristic sentiment of Tichonius 
Primasius and others*) is a symbolical expression for the period of the 

resent dispensation. On the premises of Dr. Todd and Dean Wood- 
a I should expect that few persous but would admit this con- 
clusion to be undeniable, and is it not one which all the circumstances 
of the Apocalyptic prophecy conspire to confirm? How violent, for 
instance, the supposition which the literalism of Dr. Todd obliges him 
to make—the supposition that, in the midst of a hostile occupation of 
the holy city by the Gentiles, and while no similar respect is paid by 


* The same is the mystical as well as literal interpretation given of the 1260 days, 

or its equivalent periods, by’ Andreas—by the Venerable Bede—by Ambrosius, Aus- 
rtus, and Berengaud—and by Bruno, almost a catena of expositors from the 
h to the twelfth century.—Hore Apoc. vol. iii. p. 232. 
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them to the worship of the ouéer court, while they profane the court 
of the people, while they show no similar disposition to respect the 
conscience of the Jewish laity, still “the Temple of God, and the 
altar and them that worship therein,’—that is, the Jewish priesthood,— 
are maintained by them in all the integrity of an uninterrupted worship 
and an unviolated sanctity. Isthis probable? isit conceivable? Sup- 
posing the temple and worship of Jehovah to be respected by the 
Gentiles on their making a conquest of the city of Jerusalem, is it 
easy of conception that their conduct in the matter should be cha- 
racterized by the inconsistency which is here ascribed to them by Dr. 
Todd ?—that they should respect one portion of the consecrated pre- 
cincts, and profane the other; that they should maintain the priesthood 
in the exercises of their worship, and deny the laity the exercise of 
their religion? ‘This is the supposition which is required by the 
literal interpretation of the phraseology for which Dr. Todd contends. 
It seems to me to be a supposition which is violent and incredible in 
the extreme. Adopt, on the contrary, the supposition that the forty 
and two months are those “ times of the Gentiles” which it follows, as 
a matter of necessity, from the premises with which Dr. Todd himself 
has furnished us, that we should consider it as being; and how easy 
and natural the interpretation of the lauguage of this passage, in 
agreement with this view of it! By the rule which I laid down and 
endeavoured to establish in a former paper, (British Magazine for 
February, 1847,) the Gentiles here are literally what that name im- 
ports; and, by the same rule, “the temple and altar and they that 
worship therein ’’ (as expressions adopted from,the circumstances of a 
dispensation which has passed away) are, on the contrary, symbolical, 
not literal expressions—expressions, not for the material altar, and the 
Jewish priesthood, but for that which corresponds to them under that 
dispensation of spiritual realities which has succeeded to the types of 
the Mosaic law. Now it was of “the true tabernacle which the Lord 
pitched, and not man,” that the temple and the altar of the Mosaic 
dispensation were the types; and it was the “royal priesthood” of 
the body of true Christians, of whom the priesthood of the Jewish 
law were typical. The temple, then, and the altar” of this passage 
are the Christian church : they that worship therein, the body of true 
Christians. And what is it, accordingly, that the passage tells us? Ob- 
viously, that throughout “the times of the Gentiles,” and during the 
time that the tabernacle of David is fallen down, and that the Jew 
who is one outwardly, has ceased to have any ecclesiastical standing 
before God, the worship, however, of “the true tabernacle” will still 
be going on—that ‘the blessing of Abraham” will not have been 
vacated, because those whose confidence was that they “had Abra- 
ham to their father” have been “ given to reproach that the heathen 
should rule over them”—that the “ faith of God’ will not have been 
of none effect’? because “some have not believed,” and have 
in consequence * been broken off through unbelief;” that, on the con- 
trary, “all through the times of the Gentiles,” and amidst the ruins of 
that Judaism which is “ after the flesh,” spiritual sacrifices acceptable 
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unto “ God through Jesus Christ’ will continue still to be offered up. 
The “ royal priesthood” of those who have access unto God through 
Jesus Christ remaining still, while those Jews whom “ the vail upon 
their heart” has detained among those who were “ without,” have no 
longer assigned to them the place which they once held in the service 
of God, but with the locality and institutions which a typical dispen- 
sation had made sacred for the time, have been given up to subjuga- 
tion and spoliation by the Gentiles. This, on the supposition that the 
forty and two months are a symbolical expression for the period of 
the present dispensation, is an interpretation of the passage, at once 
harmonizing with this view of it, and at the same time legitimately 
furnished by its terms, according to what we have seen previously 
(Brit. Mag. for February, 1847) to be the principles according to 
which those terms require to be understood. I have only to add, that 
Dr. Todd appears to me to be entirely mistaken in the signification 
which he assigns to the action of measuring “ the temple, and altar, 
and them that worship therein.” If the action had “imported the 
rebuilding and restoration of the temple,” it must have extended to 
the “court withont the temple” equally with every other part of it, 
inasmuch as this, according to Dr. Todd, was to be “ rebuilt and re- 
stored” like all the rest. ‘The evident design of this action, I conceive, 
was that of marking off the portions of the temple and the class of 
worshippers, which God intended to maintain in the covenanted 
privileges of an Abrahamic blessing throughout “ the times of the Gen- 
tiles,” from those which he intended, on the contrary, to “ cast out” 
for the same period. .The Jerusalem which the “ man” in Zechariah 
was to “ measure,’’ was a Jerusalem in ruins. Of course, the act of 
measuring it imported its “rebuilding and restoration ;’’ inasmuch as 
what other meaning could there be in the Lord’s marking a city in 
ruins as his own, but that of his intending that it should be “ rebuilt 
and restored?” but “the temple, and altar, and they that worship 
therein,” measured in this instance, is a temple and altar, supposed to 
be standing at the time, and a body of worshippers supposed as actu- 
ally occupied in the offices of worship. To measure a temple and 
altar, so circumstanced, was to declare that Jehovah recognised and 
claimed it for his own, and that accordingly it should share in none 


of the “reproach” about to be cast on those portions of the Jewish 
polity which were “ not the Lord’s.”’ 


NULLIUs, 


MR. ELLIOTT IN REPLY TO MR. ARNOLD. 


Sir,—In my last letter but one, I replied to whatever there had been 
of personal charges against me in Mr. Arnold’s three preceding letters 
on the subject of the Paulikians: and showed, as I trust, to each in- 
telligent and candid reader's satisfaction, both that the inaccuracy of 
certain statements given in the Hore as from Petrus Siculus and 
Photius, was chargeable, not on me, but on the Latin translations be- 
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fore me ;and also that, in regard of Petrus Siculus, at least, the great 
rarity of the only edition in the original Greek that existed at the time 
of my writing the Hore was my justification, as it had also been 
Gibbon’s and Gieseler’s, for making use of that incorrect Latin trans- 
lation, ‘The reader will judge with what fairness Mr. Arnold, after 
reading this my defence, and knowing perfectly well that he cannot 
gainsay the truth of what it asserts, has yet thought proper at the be- 
ginning of his communication, in your number for the present month, 
to call the mistakes of the Latin translation my mistakes; and to re- 
urge that ‘“‘I ought to have provided myself with better materials,” 
however impracticable my obtaining them.'! In my (as¢ letter, aftera 
brief historical sketch of the. Paulikian sectaries, I addressed myself to 
the two hostile theories that have been propounded about. them : the 
one that of their having been essentially Manicheans in doctrine; the 
other, that of their having been essentially Marcionite Gnostics ; and I 
trust to have shown irrefragably, that unless the appellative Manichean 
be taken in the sense of anti-Manichean, and Marcionite in the sense 
of non-Marcionite, with reference to the most essential points of reli- 
gious faith and practice, those appellatives cannot, either the one or 
the other, be ascribed to them without the most evident violation of 
truth and justice. J observe with considerable satisfaction that Mr. 
Arnold has reprinted in your last number, that same abstract of Dr. 
Gieseler’s charges against the Paulikians, which he first printed in his 
Pamphlet of Remarks on the Hore. I say, I observe it with consi- 
derable satisfaction :—because your readers will thus have in imme- 
diate juxtaposition this schedule of Dr. Gieseler’s charges, and my de- 
tailed proofs both of the want of sustaining evidence for the greater 
part of them, and of the fact of their having been derived from, and 
depending for their truth upon, a mere hypothesis of Dr. Gieseler’s own 
fancy.? I feel extremely desirous that the controversy between Mr. 
Arnold and myself on this subject may not end, so as controversies 
often end, without some positive result. And I therefore here take 
the liberty of challenging him (if I may do so without offence) to the 
defence of this theory and these charges of Dr. Gieseler’s, supposing 
that he thinks he can sustain them; just as I have previously chal- 
lenged him to the defence of the Manichean anti-Paulikian theory : 
trusting, however, that, if he judge on reflection that these two theories 
are unsustainable, he will candidly state such his impression ; and 
admit that the battle against the Paulikians must be fought on other 
ground. Let me observe, in justice to Dr. Gieseler, that together 
with these often unfair and unfounded charges against the Paulikian 
sectaries, there are to be found here and there also, certain eulogistic 


' With reference to Photius I may add, that on revising the Hore for its second 
edition, I tried, but tried in vain, to procure a copy of his Treatise. Perhaps it 
may further help to satisfy Mr. Arnold that I did what I could, if I inform him that 
dnrag the whole time of my writing and printing the chapter on the History of 
the Witnesses in the first edition, I was laid up in the country under surgical care, 
in consequence of a severe accident; and was unable, consequently, to travel to 
London, or elsewhere, with a view to the consulting of public lbiraries. 

? See the last British Magazine, pp. 295, 296, 309—311. 
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notices of them: such, for example, as that which we find at the be- 
ginning of his Essay ; where he designates them as the first link in the 
chain of Protestant sects, prolonged through the middle age to the 
Reformation, and ascribes to them the vindication of the grand prin- 
ciple of the Holy Scriptures being the only authoritative rule of doc- 
trine and of life to Christians. What is favourable, however, in Dr. 
Gieseler Mr. Arnold mentions not. So that the history and parentage 
of his long list of charges against the Paulikians, published primarily 
in his Pamphlet, and then again in the British Magazine, when traced 
to its source is as follows:—JIn the first place, two historians, Petrus 
and Photius, who were notoriously most bitter enemies to the sec- 
taries, publish certain accounts of them that are deeply coloured, on 
the very face of the documents, by this bitter hostility: next, Dr. 
Gieseler, to suit a certain unfavourable but most groundless hypo- 
thesis, that he has formed respecting them, on various points on which 
the evidence of these historians is insufficient, dubious, or even mainly 
contrary, strangely perverts it to his purpose, or even imagines it ;° not, 
however, without the intermixture of some favourable points of notice 
respecting them: thirdly, Mr. Arnold, as if a fair picture of the 
heretics, abstracts whatever he may find of evil about them in Dr. 
Gieseler, and publishes it ; but passes over all that the German pro- 
fessor may have said of good respecting them altogether in silence. 

My object in this present and concluding letter on the subject of the 
Paulikians, is to show that the third theory respecting them is one 
which, and which alone, consists well with the existing evidence, when 
properly sifted and analyzed ; the theory, I mean, which regards them 
as essentially sound Christians, and witnesses for Christ in the midst.of 
an apostatized church and people. It will here be my duty to notice 
the various objections that Mr. Arnold has made against my argument 
to this effect in the Horm: and as in his last letter he deliberately and 
directly contests the truth of my view respecting the Greek church of 
the 8th and 9th centuries as apostate, and this point is an essential 
preliminary to my whole argument in favour of the sectaries spoken 
of ~ is necessary that I at once, and in the first instance, address my- 
self to it. 

Says Mr. Arnold; “ Let me beg Mr. Elliott fairly and fully to ex- 
amine the grounds upon which he dares to call the church of the 8th 
and 9th centuries apostate.”* “ Dares to call it apostate!" Surely 
this is strange language for a clergyman of the church of England ; 
especially after being reminded of the solemn statement of his church 
in one of those homilies which he has himselfaverred to express godly 
doctrine, to the effect of Christendom having at the time referred to 
abandoned itself to “abominable idolatry !"° Mr, Arnold, in order to 
support his view, cites from Hooker a definition of apostasy as “ the 


* Of course I have not the slightest idea of aa Gieseler with doing this 


in any measure in = faith. - only consider him to have written under the mono- 
maniac a favourite but demonstrably delasive bh is, 
Brith Magnsine, p- 294. 


* See British Magazine for August, p. 181. 
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willingly casting off, and utterly forsaking, both profession of Christ 
and communion with Christians.’’ Had I the opportunity of consulting 
Hooker's works, which | have not here, I think I could show that this 
excellent writer has applied St. Paul’s prophecy about the man of sin, 
the head of the great apostasy, sitting in God's temple, to the popes of 
Rome : if which be the case, the above citation must be a partial and 
misleading representation of Hooker’s judgment about apostasy; see- 
ing that the popes have certainly not cast off the profession of Christ. 
However this may be, that such an idea is not necessarily involved in 
the Scriptural use of the word arosaca appears from this, that St. 
Paul his fellow-apostles were charged by the Jews with teaching 
arosacta from Moses, though the apostle professed and protested that 
he only taught in conformity with Moses. That such was not the 
early Fathers’ impression about the sense of the word, appears from 
the fact of so many of them, as Jerom and Hilary, Chrysostom and: 
Theodoret, supposing that the man of sin, or man of the apostasy, 
would occupy the station of chief pre-eminence in the professing 
church,?’ That such was not the later father Photius’ impression, ap- 
pears from his perpetually calling Paulikianism an arosana; though 
the sectaries professed, as he tells us, to be Christians, and their body 
the Christian church. Whatever otherwise the profession, if there be 
in the authoritative dogmas and enforced practice of any so-called 
Christian church a departure from the essentials of the Christian faith, 
and thus a forsaking of Christ in respect of the chief characters and 
offices that Holy Scripture sets him forth as fulfilling for man’s salva- 
tion, then I take the liberty of affirming that that church és apostate : 
and it is in this sense of the word that I have ascribed, and do still 
ascribe, the guilt and sin of apostasy to the Greek church of the 8th 
and 9th centuries, 

In repelling this charge from the Greek church, Mr. Arnold must 
excuse my saying that he becomes necessarily in a measure (albeit, as 
I admit, and have admitted, quite inconsistently with certain more 
direct statements of his opinion on the matter)? an apologist for, or ex- 
tenuator of, the sin of the Mariolatry and saint-worship which so noto- 
riously and flagrantly characterized the Greek church at the time re- 
ferred to. Thus, though now calling this error not only “ dangerous,” 
as in a former letter,!° but ‘* fatal,” (1 gladly acknowledge the strength 


® Acts, xxi. 2. Com Acts, xxvii. 22, &c. 
re See the Hor. Apoc. iii, 83, (3rd edition.) Also my notes on the word aroracia, 
i 78, 79. 

«Photius, pp. 6, 10, and passim: also Petrus Siculus, the same. 

® Mr, Arnold observes, at p. 292 of the last number of the British Magazine—* I 
believe myself to have great reason to complain of Mr. Elliott for speaking of me 
as one who condemns saint worship and Mariolatry only in his better moods.” Mr. 
Arnold has here represented my words not quite accurately. I only speak else- 
where, (see British Magazine for August, p. 181,) just as I do in the text above, of 
the inconsistency of such expressions of condemnation of Mariolatry and saint wor- 
ship with his expressions of apology, sympathy, and veneration for a Mariolatrous 
saint-worshipping church. The juxtaposition of some of these inconsistent ex 
sions of his, given in the passage which follows, will, I think, fully justify me. 


” British Magazine for August, p. 193 ; “ exceedingly dangerous, to say the least.” 
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of the condemnatory word,) yet in the very same sentence he speaks 
of the church as not apostate, because of its “ believing in Christ eru- 
cified, and holding up his death as the one atonement for sin.”/* 
Again, in the preceding letter, after citing Petrus Siculus’ ejaculatory 
desire, pynpn evyacc Ka mpeg rnc 
Ocoroce Mapiac cat rwv dywy, he tells us that “the form 
evyaic Kar rpeoBevac belongs to the least developed state of attributing 
a mediatorial character (here only an ambassadorial one) to the inter- 
cessions of the saints ;’!* (is not this apologetic?) and in the next. 
page embraces in his apologetic plea for Petrus Siculus,!® the latter's 
general assertion that the Old Testament and all the old prophets had 
testified to the Virgin Mary, as well as his three particular applica-. 
tions to the Virgin of the shut temple-gate, the fountain ,» and. 
the root of Jesse. Yet once more, he most singularly refers to. the. 
writings of Agobard, Bishop of Lyons, (of which reference more ere I 
conclude this pony in proofof the church of Greek Christendom, some 
1500 miles off, not having been apostate in the 9th century.'* Ihave 
just now before me the small edition of the Bibliotheca Patrum, Paris, 
1624, borrowed some weeks since from a friend, with other objects : 
and I cannot but wish that my opponent may find some opportunity 
of inspecting a copy ; and of reading the succession of Panegyrics on 
the Virgin Mary, not by writers of quite a different church, but by four . 
Greek prelates or priests, Hesychius, Chrysippus, Andreas, and Ger- 
manus, of the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, which occupy full. 
forty pages, from p. 417 nearly to 463, in its second volume.’ He 
will there see such a development of the then received notion in the 
Greek church about that testimony of all the old prophets to the Virgin 
Mary which Petrus alludes to, and such tuo, of the then established 
Manolatry and worship of the saints, as would make him turn like 
myself with doathing from it, if I mistake not; and prevent him from 
ever after, in any manner, or any measure, apologizing for either the 
one or the other. The panegyrical sermons of Germanus are pecu- 
liarly to our point ;'° seeing that he was Patriarch of Constantinople 


" British Magazine, p. 292. '* British Magazine, p. 193. 


* “ His sins in the mys line are, in my opinion, of very insignificant mag- 
nitude compared with Mr. Elliott's. For to what do they amount? After 
general declaration, ‘quam rem tota lex vetus, omnesque vates jam olim manifestis 
oraculis contestati sunt,’ &c.”—British Magazine, 194. 

British Magazine, p. 294. 

** The pages 442—445 are occupied by Pantaleon’s sermon on another subject. 
From one of these writers, Andreas, Petrus Siculus seems to have taken a part of 
that “well written theological statement” on the incarnation which Mr. Arno!d 
(British one a July, p. 68) lauds: — indeed, it was a common formula: 
‘owtp ny peraBadwy, arperrog yap’ add’ we ny rpochaBw»y, yap. 
— Andreas, Bibl. Pat. ii. 436; Petras Siculus, pp. 6, 7. 

™ Bib. Pat. p. 445. Let me observe that Germanus’s several treatises are headed 
with the designative notice, Te ev dytorce marpog Teppave 
Photius’s treatise is headed as Te avre ayiwra re 
Swrie denynow. This will illustrate what I have observed in the Hore about the 
common affixing of this title to the Greek priests and bishops, and consequent 
possibility of the Paulikian woman meaning these bishops and priests by the 


exorcist dys: that she speaks of. See British Magazine, May, p. 558, tod Ave. 
p. 178, note 34, 
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under Leo the Isanrian; and may very likely, therefore, have been 
the selfsame patriarch into whose ecclesiastical court, under the reign 
of that emperor, the Paulikian Gegneesius was brought up for examina- 
tion,"? and charged, among other things, with not rendering the due 
honour and worship to the all-holy mother of God, From him, then, 
let me borrow a few illustrations. ‘The time will not be lost in read- 
ing them. 
I find him then, in full sympathy with Petras Sicalus, declaring the 
Virgin Mary to be “the most illustrious fulfilment of all prophecy,” 
and that “ there is no part of divinely inspired Scripture where we may 
not find scattered figures and types of her.”'® Accordingly, he pro- 
ceeds to speak of her as designated under the figures of “the holy 
temple, the second tabernacle, the altar, the propitiatory, the golden 
censer, the holy of holies, the cherubim of glory, &c, :” and then, 
again, as being, in the mystical sense of prophecy, the burning bush 
seen by Moses, that was not consumed, the holy ground that Moses’ 
shoes might not tread upon, the stone cut out without hands that be- 
came a great mountain, the temple-gate entered by the Lord God, and 
which man might never open, the root of Jesse, and rod that was to come 
out of its roots, the garden inclosed and fountain sealed, the city of God 
of which glorious things were spoken, the queen and bride of the 
Psalmist and the Song of Solomon,!® . . . . in short, one of whom it 
might be said in St. Paul’s words, that “in her dwelt all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily.”2° Marvellous are the things that Germanus tells 
of her birth, education, assumption :—born of Anna in a manner some- 
what supernatural, after long sterility : brought at three years old into 
the temple, and there in the Holy of Holies, nourished by an angel till 
her maturity with ambrosial food, and given to drink of the divine 
nectar :?! and then at length, instead of death, as it could not be that 
the body which had received God within it should experience corrup- 
tion, taken up alive to heaven, the empty tomb witnessing to the 
fact.22 With all which feelings and impressions about her, and with 
the further belief of what had, long before Germanus’ time, been re- 
ceived as undoubted truth in the Greek church, and was soon after 
solemnly laid down in the Acts of the second Nicene Council, that the 
departed saints, the Virgin Mary most especially, were not only inter- 
cessors and mediators before God, in behalf of the suppliants that ad- 
dressed them, but also the communicators and agents of divine Proyi- 


See my historic sketch of the Paulikian history, British Magazine, p. 298. 

* Bibliotheca Patrum, p. 452. 

'* Bibliotheca Patrum, pp. 453, 454. 

% P. 452. The above is in the Sermon on the Virgin Mary’s Nativity: Tyv 
It oceupies pp. 450—459. 

™ The above is in a sermon on the subject of the Virgin Mary’s presentation, at — 
three years old, in the temple, B. P. pp. 445—450. Of the latter singular clause it — 
may be well to give the original, 448. de avtn Novroy uc Ta 
evdorepa ayia, apBposup Ov Kat Te vexTapog 
Zopevn, pexor Cevrepac 

P. 463, This is from the sermon on the Virgin Mary’s occupying 
from p. 459—463. 


Vow. XXXII.— October, 1847. 
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dence for their good,*®—how could it be but that Germanus should 
look to her, much more than to Christ, as his Saviour? I here give 
literally, except that here and there a clause or two are omitted for the 
sake of abbreviation, the appeal to the Virgin with which he concludes 
one of his panegyrics. And I pray the reader well to mark it; as the 
fairest possible specimen of the real character of the religion that was 
taught and enforced by the highest authorities in the Greek church, at 
the time of the Paulikian separation, throughout the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries. sie 

«« And O mistress, Mother of God, grant to all who celebrate this 
thy festival, thy help, shelter, and patronage; ever saving them 
through thy intercessions from all necessity and dangers, from noxiou 
diseases, from all kinds of calamities, and from the future threatening 
of thy Son :* and, as the Lord’s mother, do thou establish them in the 
place of delight ; where there is light and peace, and the fullest com- 
munication of all that can be desired. And may the deceitful lips 
which speak against thee become dumb. . . . For thou only, Mother 
of God, art most high over all the earth; and thee, O bride of the 
Divinity, we bless in faith, we honour with longing after thee, and wor- - 
ship with fear, ever magnifying and calling thee blessed... .. And 
oh! my mistress, thou that art alone the conductress of my soul, sent 
forth from God, the divine dew to my inward parchings, . . . the most 
brilliant lamp of my dark soul, the direction of my course, the strength 
of my weakness, the clothing of my nakedness, the riches of m 
poverty, the cure of my wounds (otherwise) incurable, . . . the alle- 
viation of my pains, the loosening of my bonds, the hope of my sal- 


vation, hear thou my prayers, compassionate my groanings, receive my 
lamentations! . . . And, fulfilling the craving desire of my soul, unite 
me to my sister and fellow-servant™ in the land of the meek, the taber- 
nacles of the just, the choir of the saints. And count me worthy, I 
pray thee, oh patroness of all, and joy of all, to have part with her in 


the inexpressible iy of the God and King that was born of thee, in his 


incorruptible bride-chamber, in delights unceasing, and the kingdom 
that knows no evening and will never end. Even so, oh mistress; 
my refuge, my life, my succour, my armour, my boast, my hope, my 
strength 


Twy dywy rac mpecBerag eEarraper* yao ev Kat evepyeoty ty avry, 
kat Tog Kat erixepuy Kar Ty Tapa Ore 
cat Pat. i. 730. This is from the Xpnoeg 
oerrwy exovwy ev ry ayia kat EBdopy Suvodw. I suppose 
xenoec implies a something of oracular character to the patristic opinions given, 
and doctrinal dogmas of the Council. (See note 28, infra.) So again, p. 737: 
AvOpwmrac yparreoy ry moog Otow Kat Ty KaBapy Swnc 
Ty ra airapeva, katayovrag de aro ta And 60 else- 
where. 

™ B. P. ii. 449: wae rng arudne re ‘Yrs ov, Let the reader mark this, 
as characteristic of the position in which Christ was placed by this antichristian 
system of Mariolatry and saint-worship: He, the awful Judge; they, the sources of 
grace and pity. 

ry Cvyyorw Kat cuvdedy. 
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Such was the real spirit of the Mariolatrous religion professed and 
established in the Greek church, at the time of Germanus being its 
chief patriarch, some seventy years after the Paulikian secession and 
schism ;*° and the writings of Hesychius?? and others show that it 
was but the same with that which had been in vogue and enforced at 
the first commencement of the schism, in the middle of the seventh 
century. Soon after Germanus, the strenuous efforts that had been 
made by the Emperor Leo and others, against this system of saint- 
worship, at least in so far as it expressed itself through the medium of 
saints’ images, were finally and effectually put down; and the whole 
system more solemnly established than ever (as | before intimated) by 
the decrees of the second Nicene Council; decrees passed under in- 
spiration, it was supposed, of the Divine Spirit. Thus when, a cen- 
tury later, we read Petrus Siculus’ ejaculations of hope and desire, 
through the Virgin Mary, short as they are, we must be strangely 
blind not to read in them the language of precisely the same religious 
views as those of the patriarch Germanus; especially as it is coupled 
with a similar declaration to Germanus about her being the theme of 
all prophecy. And precisely the same, too, of his cotemporary Pho- 
tius’ more solemn committal of himself and his fellow-Mariolatrists to 
the Virgin; the passage containing which, Mr. Arnold had before him 
in the Hore, but thought best not to notice. Such, I say, was the 
religion then established in Greek Christendom, And what I am 
anxious to impress upon the reader is, that Mr. Arnold’s representation 
of the matter, as if the error of the Greek church was confined to the 
simple belief of departed saints acting the part of intercessors and me- 
diators, is utterly incorrect. How in the nature of things could it be 
so? The fancied mediation being only for those that invoked them, 
there was of course the primary addition of a belief, as Bishop Hop- 
kins, I think, observes, in the departed saints’ approximation at least, 
to the attributes of omniscience and omnipresence ; and together there- 
with, that too, of them having a stock of merit to plead in behalf of 
their clients and supplicants, whereby the better to propitiate the awful 


* At pp. 445, 446, Germanus speaks of certain decided opposers of the worship 
of the Virgin and saints: Acyerwoayv oi KiwevTeg yrwooag oi 
tho amwreag odeverwoav’.... . ded re 

aoc meptacioc, &c. Were these opposers Leo the Isaurian alone, and his icono- 
clastic party, or also the Paulikians? 

2? See Bibliotheca Patrum, ii, 417—424, passim. 

So B. P. i. 732: Twy Svvodwy wy To misTEwE 
rerpavwrat cupBorov This is in the of the second Nicene 

uncil. 

* See Petrus Siculus, pp. 2, 44. The former of these two passages has been cited 
by me in this a little earlier, after Mr. Arnold. The other stands thus: A\Aa 
THe avTwy pexavepyiacg aravreg Kat 
THC Wavayve cat brepayiag Seorowwne Hpwy Kat anOwe Kat 
Mapiac, kat TayTwy Twy aywy. 

AdAa ov, w kat pyTNp Te Aoye, To Kat Tov 
gov vioy rat drampeoBevopern Kat pavTeveda, Tac mavroc 
kat aroopntapevec po\voparog, Te spavie akisc avadekoy. 
On the Nativity of the Virgin Mary. ‘his is in another Bibl. Patr. Paris, 1648; 
vol. iv, Col. 1603. 
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divine Judge. Then, farther, there followed very naturally the belief 
of their acting the part of patrons and guardians; to carry out, as 
God's delegates, the blessings granted at their suit.s! So that the su- 
percession of Christ, in his character of mediator, involved his super- 
cession also in the character of atonement, and propitiation, and Saviour. 
Said Christ, “I am the way; no man cometh to the Father but by 
me.” Said the Greek church, through its patriarch Germanus ; “ No 
one is filled with the knowledge of God but by thee, all-hoiy Virgin!’ 
Said St. Peter ; ‘‘ There is no other name under heaven given among 
men whereby we may be saved but the name of Jesus.” Said the 
Greek patriarch ; “ ‘There is no man saved but by thee, Mother of 
God.’’8? It requires no great discernment to see @ priori that such 
must necessarily be the results of the doctrine of the mediation of 
saints for them that invoke them. And in Germanus, and in Photius, 
and in other ecclesiastical writers of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
epetenen we see de facto that such was the result in the Greek 
church, 

Thus, I trust, I have made it abundantly clear that the Greek 
church of that period was apostate; if apostate be taken in the sense. 
of a forsaking of Christ in all the chief offices and characters which 
the Scripture sets him forth as fulfilling for man’s salvation. And 
hence, in fact, the perfect truth of one of Mr. Arnold’s own expressions 
about it, to which I have already called attention, as not only “ dan- 

us,” but * fatal error.’’ Was he aware that in so writing, he was 
joining hands in true evangelical alliance with the eminent Paulikian 
teacher, Sergius, of whom Petrus Siculus relates, that those who ad- 


hered to the faith of the Greek established church, were believed by 
him to be in the way of destruction 23 And what, then, under such 
circumstances, the practical duty of those who, so believing, may have 
been in any way connected with it? Mr. Arnold thinks, to have re- 
mained in the church ; nay, and to have lauded and upheld it, as “ the 
one catholic church’’ of Christ.44 So that, if I rightly understand him, 
his address of tea advice to his parishioners would have been in 
oll 


substance as follows :—“ My brethren, there is hardly any language 
too strong to express my sense of the danger and unscriptural character 
of the invocation of saints, and especially of the Blessed Virgin, as it is 
not only practised in our Greek established church,*° but solemnly in- 
culcated and enforced. In fact, I believe it to be not merely dan- 
gerous, but even ‘fatal’ error, You know that I am set to bea 
watchman to warn you of error, and lead you from paths of destruc- 
tion into the path of life. What, then, my advice ? Behold it inmy 
own course and conduct! I have been forced to subscribe my belief 


™ See the note 23 supra, from the Xpnaric of the second Nicene Council. 

Ovdag avaperog, py dia oe Mavayia’ 6 cwlopevog 
ov Pat. ii. 460, (ed. 1624.) 

Tiavey KaTaxorTag Kat Siculus, p. 45. 

“ British Magazine, September, p. 294. 

* So Mr. Arnold, in the passage cited by me from his remarks in the British 
Magazine for August, p. 191, 
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of, and hearty acquiesence in, these selfsame fatal errors, in order ‘to 
ordination as one of the Greek priesthood ; nay, and even to anathe- 
matize’ those who will not receive them. And every Sunday ‘and 
saint’s day, I am forced, as you know, to celebrate a ritual, of which 
the adoration of the saints, through their images, is one integral and 
prominent part. Do, then, the same. Is it not the one catholic 
church? Are not the evils in it that we speak of evils that God bears 
with 7° Abide, then, in it with your Shepherd, though it be the way 
of death!’’ Sir, it is, I believe, impossible to deny that all this is 
directly deducible from the very contradictory opinions expressed by 
Mr. Arnold on the subject I speak of. But he will excuse my believ- 
ing, that if, instead of battling with me against the Paulikians in the 

of the British Magazine, he had actually found himself in such 
a@ position as I have described, and that what he has said of the fatal 
nature of the errors of the Greek church—hasty, inconsiderate ex- 
pression—but the deep-seated sentiment of his mind and conscience, 
—his voice would rather be heard exclaiming, “‘ Come out of her, my 
friends, that ye partake not of her plagues! ‘I'he church that teaches, 
practises, enforces the most unscriptural and fatal error cannot be the 
true Catholic church of Christ. Let us seek Christ, the one Almighty, 
_ All-sufficient Saviour: not the saints; men iimperfect, at the best, in 
their own earthly history and character, and themselves needing 
Christ's atonement and propitiation. Let us seek Christ in all his various 
blessed offices, by the guidance of his own pure Word, and the pro- 
mised Spirit as its interpreter: taking up the cross, if necessary, to fol- 
low him; and with the assurance, however few we may be, that if 
we are with Christ, we must be of Christ’s true church. For where 
Christ is, there the church is.’’87 

So I take the liberty of thinking that Mr. Arnold would have acted 
in the case and under the circumstances supposed, And precisely so, 
as it seems to me, did the Paulikian ministers, Constantine, Symeon, 
Sergius think and act, amidst the darkness and apostasy of Greek 
Christendom in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, 

Thus I am brought to the thesis which was to be the proper subject 
of this letter, that the Paulikians were essentially sound Christians, and 
witnesses for Christ in the midst of an apostate church and people. 
And let me begin my argument on it by showing, as may, I think, in 
a few words be done, that in their first origin they sprung, not out of 
the reform of a Manichean or Marcionite sect, so as has been again 
- again asserted, but out of a reform of the established Greek 
chureb. 

For, setting aside the absurd story told about Paul and John, the sons 
of Callinice, as if in some way or other the ancestral originators of the 


* A spirit that will not bear those evils in the church which God bears.” Such is 
the astounding sentence written by Mr. Arnold in the last number of the British 
Magazine, p. 293, with reference to the subject of the pen. pts 3 | and Mario- 
latrous apostasy of the Greek church ;. and with his own italics. I beg the reader 
to turn to the passage, to see that I have neither misquoted nor misrepresented, 

* Is it not some primitive father who thus expresses himself? “= 
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Paulikian name and sect, a story which every sensible person will, I 
think, agree with Dr. Gieseler in regarding as a mere catholic inven- 
tion and fable, and turning to the real founder, Constantine, what read 
we in Photius about him and his first proceedings in the matter? We 
read that an Armenian, a deacon of the Greek church, returning from 
captivity in Syria, took up his abode as guest in Constantines house 
at Mananalis, near Samosata, stayed there for “ not a few days,’ and 
on departure, gave him his own copy of the Gospels and Epistles, 
“not knowing,” says Photius, “the impious heresy of his host.” ® 
Now, the trath of this last point in Photius’ statement seems at once 
to‘approve itself to the judgment. For had the deacon been aware 
that he was a Manicheean, would he have chosen out that house to 
lodge in, knowing the odium and the severe laws too, existing against 
Manicheeans ; and this, moreover, when the episcopal city of Samosata 
(not to speak of the houses of Greek catholics at Manaualis) was close 
at hand to give him hospitality ? Which question so answered, how- 
ever, another rises necessarily after it. Could the deacon have failed 
of hearing or seeing something of the Manicheism or Marcionitism of 
Constantine and his household, supposing him really to have been a. 
Manichean or Marcionite? 1 must say it seems to me almost incred- 
ible: considering that Mananalis was no mere recent place of sojourn- 
ing to Constantive, in which case he might have been less intimately 
known ; bat, as Photius tells us, his country and home :#°—considering, 
further, that a deacon coming from captivity among the Saracens in 
Syria must have been a person whom many must have eagerly sought 
out to talk with, especially of his brethren in the priesthood of the 
Greek church; from some of whom intimation could scarce fail to be 
given of his being lodged in a nest of Manicheean heretics, had such 
been the case :—considering, yet once again, that the prolongation of 
his visit for the many days that Photius seems to assign to it, would 
give him good opportunities to discover the fact, if fact it were, from 
the want at least of the usual ecclesiastical observances in a Greek 
catholic family. So as to Constantine himself. - And, then, as to those 
of whom he formed his first proselytes, we find it expressly related, 
that it was neither at Mananalis and its neighbouring town, Samosata, 
where Photius tells us that there had existed Manicheans some certain 
time before, in the days of Callinice,*! and where Dr. Gieseler infers 
that some two centuries earlier there had been also a remnant of Mar- 
cionites ;? nor yet at Phanaroa, where Photius reports that the sons of 
Callinice had at some previous epoch carried the seeds of Manicheism : 
but at a place called Cibossa, near Coloneia in the first Armenia ; a 
place some seventy miles SS.E. of Trapezas, as I see it placed in a 
map of Cellarius, a site full 300 miles from Samosata, and perhaps 


* See British Magazine for September, p. 302, note 21. 

Photins, i, 62: ems we odtyac eEevice wat ayvowy re ro 
rnc rac lepag avredwparo BiBdxc. 

Mavavadig, Lapocarwy mart pic auTw excypagera. 

" Photius, i. p. 60. 


* See my preceding letter, British Magazine, p. 308. 
” Photius, i. 5, 66. 
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200 from Phanaroa. Add to this the various declared facts, 1st, 
that from Constantine’s time downwards, all idea of a Manichean 
origin was most vehemently repudiated by the sectaries, (and this, 
certainly, not from motives of fear, and with a view to escape punish- 
ment, inasmuch as to be a Paulikian came very soon to be a crime as 
amenable to severest punishment as to be a Manichwan; 2ndly, that 
the second president of the sect, Symeon, was notoriously a Greek. 
catholic before joining them, and so, too, Sergius, and multitudes of 
other proselytes; 3rdly, yet again, that the charge of Manicheism 
seems never to have been preferred against them till the time of Petrus 
Siculus, some 230 years after Constantine ;4 and, 1 think, it will be 
allowed by the considerate inquirer, that the “probabilities are abun- 
dantly strong in favour of my opinion, that the sect originated from a 
Greek catholic’s reformation among his fellow-religionists, not that of 
a Manicheean or Marcionite.® | 
But was it a really Christian reformation ? This is the next question, 
ayd a most important one, Ere entering on it, I must call attention 
to the following extraordinary passage in Mr. Arnold's last letter.“ 
After observing that “the simple principle,” laid down by Bishop 
Sanderson, “ of all errors, sects, and heresies being mixed with some 
inferior truths, to make them more passable to others, and usually 
owing their original to some eminent truths, either misunderstood or 
misapplied,” “ appearing to be a principle utterly unknown to me,” 
he thus proceeds :—“ If Mr, Elliott can prove that the Paulicians held 
the eminent truth that there is but one Mediator between God and man, 
and were consequently the bitter enemies of Mariolatry and Suint- 
worship, he believes, it would seem, that his task is done; that no doubt 
of their orthodoxy can remain; and that he is justified in raising them 
to the rank of faithful witnesses for evangelical truth in the midst of a 
gainsaying—an apostate generation.”? If the reader will have the 
goodness to turn to chap. vii. § 5 of part iii. in the Hore, he will, I 


“T have already called attention to the important fact that no such charge was 
urged against Gegnesius in his examination in the Patriarchal Court, seventy years 
after the rise of Paulikianism. (British Magazine for September, p. 304, note 25.) 
And surely Petrus Siculus’s declaration, p. 29, is most explicit, to the effect that it 
was a new discovery in his time. Ta madat cexpuppeva rat oxedov 
mavrac avOpwree rept Twy puoapwy vuy pavepwg 
OprapBevovra rac aypurvoig mposevyac.... opPodokwy peyarwy 
Wavrag yap reg 6 eyxexpuppevog Codog 
pveapne Taurne aipecewe x. T. X. Photius, too, at the beginning of his book, speaks 
of the very various and hesitating opinions then prevalent, as to the origin and cha- 
racter of the Paulikian heresy. The dates of the two cotemporary treatises of 
Photius and Petrus Siculus are fixed by Dr. Gieseler, on pretty clear evidence, to 
a ears A. D. 867, 868, respectively. See the preface to Dr. Gieseler’s Petrus 

iculas, p. vii. 

* I beg the rather to call attention to the above argument, as it is one not to be 
found in the Horm. It is only since the beginning of this controversy with Mr, 
Arnold, that I have been able to procure Photius’ book, on which it is founded. 
The extracts given from Zigabenus in the Bibliotheea Maxima, which was what I 
had before me when writing the Hore, are defective in a degree of which I had pre- 
viously no idea. 


* British Magazine, p. 292. 
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think, unite with me in marvelling how any one, with my book in his 
hands, could have had the boldness (not to use a stronger term) to make 
such, an. assertion about me. For what will he there find? That 
that long section, ranging from p. 275 to p. 315, (and a separate 
paper, too, in the Appendix, from p. 451 to p. 467,) is occupied wholly 
and only with the discussion of the question, indicated at the head of 
the section, as to the character of the witness borne by the Paulikian 
sectaries, whether Christian or not ;—that the extant evideuce bearing 
on it is drawn out under the two following distinct. heads :—Jst. The 
obvious points of agreement between the Paulikians and the figured Apo- 
calyptic witnesses; 2ndly. The alleged points of disagreement between 
the two, and charges of heresy against the Paulikian sectaries ;—and 
that at the conclusion of the first head, though expressing my belief that 
there cannot be adduced any example of a continuous line of religion- 
ists to whom these several Paulikian characteristics have attached, and 
who may yet be proved not to have been God's real servants, I never- 
theless do not rest on that evidence; but introduce my examinatian 
_ of the second head with the observation, that “ before coming to any 
decided conclusion on the question, it is necessary that we further - 
first consider and refute the charges of heresy and error alleged against 
the Paulikians.” Surely Mr. Arnold will see reason to be sorry for 
having expressed himself so inconsiderately and so untruly, 

And now, as to this evidence, I will proceed to sketch it as suc- 
cinctly as possible under the same two heads as in the Hore: care- 
fully noting whatever objections Mr. Arnold may have made in his late 
letters in the British Magazine, either to the evidence as propounded 
by me, or to the argument; and also whatever alteration may have 
been rendered necessary, or been suggested, by our recurrence to the 
historic documents in the original Greek, instead of to the inaccurate 
and imperfect Latin translations that were primarily consulted by me 
in the Bibliotheca Maxima. 

Under the former, then, of those two main heads of my analysis of 
evidence, I noticed the points following.“® 1. The continuous and 
unvarying protest borne by the Paulikian sectaries against the grosser 
superstitions, (more especially the Mariolatry, hagiolatry, and worship 
of images and of the wooden cross,) that were authoritatively taught 
and established at that time in the church of Greek Christendom. 
2. The solemn practical form of this their protest against its corrup- 
tions, as made, not in word only, but act—viz., by quitting it, as corrupt 
beyond remedy, and establishing a new and distinct church, srobediedly 
evangelic and Christian, in direct contrast with the other, “ We are 
Christians, you Romans.’ 3, Their adoption of, and adherence to, 


“* It must be understood that this analysis is drawn up in the Hore with a special 


reference, in the way of comparison and parallelism, to the characteristics of Christ's 
two witnesses described in the Apocaly 


” T have already, inthe British Magazine for August, p. 178, note 34, repeated the 
opinion previously adopted inthe Hore, that this appellative, when as it here is 
to Xpetiavot, must have been in some way a religious appellation. Would it not now 
he so, if we said to an inhabitant of Rome, or the Roman state, “* We are Christians, 
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the gospel word as their one sole rule of faith and practice} Constan- 
tine having professedly founded his new sect upon the Gospels and 
Epistles of the New Testament, in a text unadulterated, it is confessed, 
and pure, made it a Jaw to his followers to read nothing else’ besides 
them, i. e., 1 presume, for religious instruction; and apparently, too, 
provided from the first for their due supply.°° Of which law, the ob- 
servance and the effect appear strikingly in the subsequent history of 
the sect: it being the testimony of Petrus Siculus, near two centuries 
and a half after Constantine, that in his time, the members of the sect 
generally were familiar with all parts of the Gospels and Epistles, in- 
somuch, that it was dangerous, in consequence, for a Greek catholic 
to reason or converse with them on religion ;5! a statement well illus- 
trated and confirmed by the recorded example of the Paulikian woman 
that conversed with Sergius. 4. The incidental and strong testimony . 
that transpires in the statements of the historians, to the general unim- 

chableness of the morals inculcated and generally followed among 
the Paulikians; albeit elsewhere, in direct contradiction to themselves, 
throwing out charges of the grossest immorality against them. 5. The 
privations and sufferings entailed on them by their profession of faith ; 
and the self-denial, unwearied zeal, constancy, and fortitude, through 
life and unto death, with which they supported them. 6. The perpe- 
tual and remarkable tendency to Christ that, even according to the 
hostile historian’s own testimony, characterized all their so-called errors 
and heresies.*? 

It is only on the third and fourth of these points that Mr. Arnold 
has urged any objection. On the third, which sets forth the purely 
scriptural character of the Paulikian rule of faith, as being the Gospels 
and Epistles of the New Testament, Mr. Arnold objects the defective. 


you Romans”? I had not forgot (as Mr. Arnold, in the British Magazine for July, 
p- 66, supposes me to have done) that the word was also an ethnic appellative, 
applicable to the subjects of the Byzantine empire. In note 57, infra, the reader will 
see what seems.a strong corroboration of my opinion. It is one, however, which I 
overlooked in the Hore. 

% By the spetatnent, even thus early, as it seems probable to me, of Notarii; 
whose office Dr. Gieseler, 1 am glad to observe, agrees with me in regarding, as 
“without doubt” that very specia'ly of accurately copying the Scriptures, “ in 
number,” says he, “sufficient for the wants of the people.” “ It shows,” he ob- 
serves further, “ the high value that they attached to the writings of the New Tes- 
tament.”. Mr. Dowling, it may be remembered by some, (p. 19,) had represented 
the office of these Paulikian Notarii, after Wolf, as that of only registering the 
ecclesiastical acts, and reading the Scriptures to the people. | 

*! Petrus Siculus, p. 5. 

* “ They denied baptism, —s to value it; but meaning Christ, of whom 
it was said, I am the living water.” They denied the Eucharist, “ feigning to re- 
ceive it, bat meaning Christ's words,” (i. e., surely what his words spoke of ; Christ 
himself, his body and blood, spiritually taken.) ey reviled the Cross, pretending 
to honour it; but meaning Christ crucified, who with his arms extended formed it. 
They called themselves he body of Christ; regarded him as their forerunner in the 
heavenly Jerusalem ; and looked to the establishment of Christ's kingdom, in the 
aiwy peddA(wy, as the great object of their hopes.—I note all this towards the close 
of the section in the Hore. om 
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Testament ‘anting not only the Espistl 
ness of their New ‘Testament canon, as wanting not on e Epistles Bee 
P h hich “ T di he, 1 
of St, Peter, (a charge whic ispose of,” says he, in so easy and Be 
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so characteristic a manner,)°* but “ at some later period” all the other 
Epistles except St. Paul’s, and also the Acts of the Apostles, The 
value of this latter statement will be sufficiently appreciated on ob- 
serving, that the sole authority for it is an anonymous gloss written on 
the margin of a MS. of Petrus Siculus during the time, apparently, 
says Dr. Gieseler, of their settlement at Philippolis: i. e., at the end 
of the tenth century at the earliest, some 350 years after the rise of 
Paulikianism, and in all probability much later ; seeing that Cedranus, 
a writer of the eleventh century, gives the same account of the Pauli- 
kian New Testament canon as Petrus and Photius. As to the 
omission of St. Peter's two epistles, it must be understood that both 
Petrus and Photius in the first instance, and this more than once, 
speak of the Paulikian canon as if not even wanting on this head. 
It is only on afterwards noting the Paulikians’ aversion for the Apostle 
Peter that they, either the one or the other, speak of their rejection of 
his epistles.°° With regard to the ground of their objection to him 
personally, I am not disinclined to believe Dr. Gieseler correct in re- 
ferring it primarily and in part to St. Peter’s own Judaizing, for which 
he fell under the rebuke of St. Paul; seeing that this suits what Photius . 
says of the Paulikians’ calling him eaprog rnc etc rov ypisrov mesews ; 
and suits, too, the anti-Judaizing spirit of the Paulikian sectaries, and 
their jealousy for the pure gospel, which is elsewhere prominently 
manifest. At the same time, I still think that the Greek catholics’ 
zealous identification of St. Peter, as represented by the Romish popes, 
with their superstitions, and more especially with the idolatrous dog- 
mas of the second Nicene Council, must also probably have induced 
language on their part about Peter, such as might be easily perverted 
to the purport that we find expressed in Petrus and Photius. Let the 
reader mark, in corroboration, what I state below.57 With regard to 
the Epistles of St. Peter, it seems difficult to conceive any reason drawn 


“ British Magazine for September, p. 289. See on this the note 57 infra. 

* “ There is the charge, too,” adds Mr. Arnold, “ about this gloss, (ibid.) of their 
receiving also a spurious epistle to the Laodiceans.” Why did not Mr. Arnold, as 
he was abstracting from Dr. Gieseler, cite Dr. Gieseler’s opinion on this point, to 
the effect that this was probably only the name given by them to the Epistle to the 
Ephesians? Stad. und Krit. 

To pevrot EvayytAvoy wat ArocoXor, & cat To Twy Xpisiavwy wepi- 
Kat Tipe Cvvraypa, tyypagwe wapeOero, So Photius, i. 9. Where 
by Amoro\oy is meant, says Wolff, “scripta Apostolica.” And Petrus Siculus, 
p. 5: Mayra ra re cat re 

* Photius, i. 24: Petrus Siculus, 13, 14. 

** In the Xoneee of the second Nicene Council, from which I have already cited, 
I find the following appeal to Peter and the Roman see, in support of the image- 
worshippers, and against their opponents: Tic yap ‘Pwpn, re 
Owxog, ex’ abernon rnc re cerrne aKovog ; “Hye 
emt Ty Tavryg Cvprove Kar Bib. Pat, i. 731, Compare with this 
Photius's language: Tow ds arotrokwy TWerpoy dvognpect, dre 
yiyover eLaproc, gas tHe ac row Cidackadov cat Xpisoy Compare, too, 
what was said against Peter (as so represented) by the Paulikians in Western Europe, 
found at Cologne. “ They say that the apostolic dignity sitting in the chair of 
Peter, forasmuch as it has mixed itself in secular affairs, has deprived itself of the 


power of consecrating.” Given in the Hore from Mr. Maitland’s Facts and Docu- 
ments, : 
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from the Paulikian doctrine for those sectaries rejecting them, if duly 
authenticated. And as we do not find any such charge against the mis- 
sionary Paulikian bands in Western Europe, I cannot but feel inclined 
to think that the unrestricted statements of Petrus and Photius about the 
Paulikians’ apostolic canon are the true ones; and that the charge of 
their rejecting the epistles arose out of the sectaries’ protestation against 
the apostle’s authority in the manner, and on the points, in which it 
was improperly urged against them. 
Then as to Mr. Arnold’s reiteration, after Dr. Gieseler, of that same 
charge of abominable impurities that was thrown out by Petrus and 
Photius against the Paulikians, it does, | must confess, amaze me, 
considering the direct counter-evidence (not to speak of its intrinsic 
improbability) which Dr. Gieseler had before him in those very his- 
torians, and which Mr, Arnold has moreover seen drawn out, and. 
pressed upon him, in the Hore. For what read we in Petrus? 
“ That although they (the Paulikians) might, as they said, have no par- 
ticipation in the impurities of the Manichees, yet were they the conser- 
vators of their heresies :’’ (let the reader well mark this:) that Con- 
stantine, the founder of the sect, determined on a new (and of course 
‘not openly impure) form of heresy, in consequence of seeing “ that the 
impure acts, as well as the impious doctrines,” of the Manichees were 
an abomination to all men :—that Sergius, the most eminent reviver of 
the sect, “ casting aside the pollutions of others that had preceded him, 
simulated deceitfully certain virtues ; and, concealing the wolf under 
the garb of piety, so appeared to the ignorant the best guide to salva- 
tion :""—that this same Sergius, moreover, “ detesting Baanes because of 
his infamous impurity, and making pretence of piety, twice and thrice 
publicly withstood him to the face, not on account of his faith, but 
of the foulness of his wicked actions,’’ and so had him expelled from 
the presidency ; he having so fully the sympathy of the main body of 
the sectaries in al] this, that even after his death, “ not tolerating the 
shame which accrued to them from the Baaniots, they began killing 
them, in order to blot out the reproach,”** And so, too, very similarly, 
writes Photius, alike respecting Constantine and Sergius.®® Moreover, 
it is to be observed how he speaks of the president Joseph living long, 
and proselyting many, near the city of Antioch, in Pisidia, and being 
much esteemed and valued there ;*° of which, how could he have 
been judged worthy, had his doctrine of life been characterized by 
such abominable impurities as we speak of? Nor is the fact to be 
omitted, that in the examination of Gegnesius before the Patriarch, 
so as Petrus Siculus and Photius alike relate it, among the various 
charges urged against him, not one was there of any such abandon- 
meut to impurities; nor, again, Petrus’ declaration that the discovery 


* Petrus Siculus, pp. 2, 31, 44, 51. 
* Photius, i. 65, 108, 119. Of Constantine he says: “ Baoi\erda be ra pracpara 
BTE OVP noratero, KATA YVYWENY Kat pUsaywyiay aTETpEpero, 
Herein contradicting Petrus, who (in contradiction also to himself) would make 
Constantine to have embraced Basilides’ impurities. —Petrus Siculus, p. 32. 
® See British Magazine for September, p. 299. 
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of the poison had only been made in his time.®! | Lhave already, in my 
last preceding letter, expressed my sense of the much to be regretted 
manner in which Dr. Gieseler has argued from bis own utterly baseless 
Marcionite hypothesis to the possible, if not probable, truth of these 
charges; never saying a word of the strong general contradictions 
that exist, as I have shown, in Petrus and Photius. Nor does the 
absurdity quoted from Tollius make the case better.6* The charges 
are, in fact, mere crambe recocta of the old heathen accusations against 
the early Christians :®* and well and justly has Mr. Dowling put hem 
altogether aside, as mere declamation, little worthy of belief. 

And now as to the direct charges of heresy made against the Pauli- 
kians, Bit 

Ist, then, Did they reject the Old Testament? A priori, it seems 
almost incredible that they who confessedly received the New Testa- 
ment (at least, all but St. Peter’s Epistles) in the pure, unadulterated 
text, could reject the Old as a revelation of the evil god’s. As Gibbon 
observes, “ Their utmost diligence must have been employed to dissolve 
the connexion between the Old Testament and the New.” Nor could 
even such diligence suffice. ‘The thing must have been surely so pal- - 
pably an impossibility, that had they really adopted the dogma, they 
must, like the earlier Gnostics and Manicheeans, have felt themselves 
necessitated to do what we know they did not—viz., to change the 
text in the New Testament books, and add or substitute other. But, 
passing this, I urged in the Horee, Ist, There is no specification of it 
among the charges in the Patriarch’s court against Gegneesius. To 
which, replies Mr. Arnold :* « Possibly the Patriarch had not received 
a full account of the Paulician tenets.” Yet seventy years had ‘then 
passed since the commencement of the sect ; and two royal or epis- 
copal inquisitions been already before instituted against it, the one in 
which Constantine, the other in which Symeon perished. 2. 1 urged 
that it is not specified in the Formula of Abjuration in Tollius. “ One 
should certainly have expected it there,’ acknowledges Mr. Arnold. 
“ But first, Mr. Elliott’s book does not contain the whole Formula,” 


*! See note 44. 


| mean “ of burning off their children’s navels, and mixing the ashes with their 
food, as a means of purifying the soul ;” a charge which Mr, Arnold has gravely 
transcribed from Dr. Gieseler. ) 

Let me take this opportunity of observing, that since my acquaintance with this 
Formula recept. Manich. in the original, my opinion of its value as documentary evi- 
dence has much diminished; from the manner, especially, in which the charges 

ainst the old proper Manichees and those against the Paulikians are intermixed. 

or example, just after the passage about infants’ navels, (Tollius, p. 146,) there oc- 
ears the following: Ava@eya rote apvepevorg ta reccapa Ta Xpice 
tvayyOua cat tag Te te rag de te 
LlavAw row ryg viov where the reference in 
the last clause is evidently to the Paulikians; in the former to quite other sectarians. 
By the way, how is it that the implied falsehood in the last clause, as Dr. Gieseler 
represents it to be, did not make him more careful about receiving the absurdity 
just previous about the navels ? 

e Tice given these, with a view to comparison, in the Hore. 

* British Magazine for June, p. 663, 
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A reply valueless; as I have subsequently perused the whole Formula 
in the original, and there is nothing of the kind. “ In the second place, 
they were required to anathematize those who said that the Father was 
not the Almighty Maker of heaven and earth. Now their rejection 
of the Old ‘Testament rested on their belief that it was a revelation of 
the demiurgus, the evil principle. Hence when they renounced this 
doctrine of an evil demiurgus, ..did they not virtually renounce their 
rejection of the Old Testament?” This reasoning is a little recondite, 
I think. However, I thus far accept Mr. Arnold’s and Dr. Gieseler's 
statement, that the Paulikians’ rejection of the Old Testament, if true, 
must have rested on the belief he speaks of. . Now this rejection must 
have involved that which is indeed also charged on them, the rejection 
of the saints and prophets of the Old Testament—viz., as being praised 
in the demiurge’s book, and servants of the demiurge, The absurdity’ 
of which idea on the part of those who received the unadulterated 
books of the New ‘Testament, so as did the Paulikians, is of course 
very evident. Does not Christ speak of God (the good God) as the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? So, indeed, Photius argues with 
them; and how Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, are specified in the gospels 
as those that shall have part in the kingdom of heaven. And the 
argument was irrefragable. But Photius, Dr, Gieseler, and Mr 
Arnold seem all alike to have forgotten that the Paulikian woman had 
quoted the very same passage from St. Matthew, and expressed the ve 
same opinion about Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob being heirs of Christ's 
kingdom of heaven ; and thus left a proof on record, in Photius’ own 
narrative, that she and her co-religionists did not reject the saints and 
prophets of the Old Testament ; and by consequence, did not reject 
the Old Testament itself, as if a revelation of the evil god, the demiurge. 
—Of the corroborative evidence arising from Sergius’ representation 
of Adam’s fall agreeably with the Old Testament record, and also 
with St. Paul, as a defection from God of which the effects had passed 
downwards to Adam’s descendants, I have already spoken ; as also 
of Mr. Arnold’s vain attempt to give the expression a Manicheean 
meaning.®—On the whole, it seems to me that there is a contradiction 
to this first charge, even on the face of the hostile historic record ; and 
that we must seek some other origin to the charge. And I think a 
sufficient one suggests itself in the recorded zeal of the Paulikians for 
the pure gospel of the New Testament, the gospel of grace, in oppo 
sition to all kind of Judaizing in dogma and ritual; and, as it seems 
to me also, to each and every system of salvation, Judaistic or 
Pelagian, such as they saw inculcated around them, by the works of 
the law and not simply by faith through grace. 


* Photius, Book iii, p. 12, 43. * British Magazine, August, p. 181. 

* There occurs sometimes certain passing notices about the vowoc and yapic, con- 
trastedly the one with the other, as if involving points of difference, in Photias’ books 
against the Manichees, E. g. Photius, iv. 253: de reg iro roy vopoy cai 
THY ....Aapmpwe exWeKvuTat we ex THE ese Warpiag Kat 
Kat vouoc Kat xapic, Photius again and again, I must observe, expresses hig 
belief of the full avreEecroy, or freewill, of man’s body and soul to resist evil, ‘Bo jj, 
145, 146; where the Paulikian doctrine having been stated, we evox pac moog 
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2. Did the Paulikians hold the dualistic doctrine of two apya (a 
word signifying governing principles, let it be remembered, as well as 
originating or creative principles, and perpetually so used by Photius) 
in any unseriptural sense ? 

I say, in any unseriptural sense ; because, as in the Hore originally, 
so still 1 must contend, notwithstanding Mr. Arnold's condemnatory 
comments now before me in the July number of the British Magazine,® 
that there is a most scriptural sense of the dogma of the two apyat; a 
sense having reference to Satan's usurped authority in this present 
world. Does not Christ call Satan “ the prince (apywr) of this world ” ? 
and St. Paul, “the god of this world?” Does not St. John speak of 
“the whole world lying ev ry rornpw ; i. e., under the dominion of the 
wicked one, or (if that rendering be preferred) in wickedness? How 
then does Mr. Arnold escape from the plain inference drawn by me 
from these texts? On the two first, on which he ought to have been 
most explicit, he observes a dead silence. On 1 John v. 19, and Eph. 
ii, 2, he says that Satan’s power, or effectual working, is limited to the 
children of disobedience,—the world as opposed to the church: adding, 
« Mr, Elliott overlooks this distinction.” I must beg to say that I do 
no such thing. But Mr. Arnold has overlooked, or at least neglected, 
something else of chief importance in the matter, and that is, the state- 
ment whether the children of disobedience are within, as well as 
without, the professing church; and the definition of the church that is 
exempt from the spiritual rule of Satan. Is it the whole visible 
church,—all that profess themselves Christians, inclusive of those even 
to whom Christ will say at the last day, “I neverknew you”’? Mr. 
Arnold will not say so. When first, indeed, with somewhat of chival- 
rous daring, he announced himself the vindicator of a passage cited 
by me from Petrus Siculus, as if “ containing a simple scriptural state- 
ment,”®—the passage being one in which Petrus speaks of one effect 
of Christ's redemption as “the dissolution of Hades, (the devil’s 

revious prison-house for the souls of men,") so that it should no 
onger detain the souls of those who sleep in the Lord,” while, in the 
context preceding, he had said that its effect on earth was, that “the 
true knowledge of God covered the earth like a flood of water,” 
that “ the virtue of heavenly beings had established itself in citizenship 


caxcay 6 Tovnpog, (how scriptural this, by the way, and different from the doctrine 
that Mr. Arnold, among others, would fasten on them of the material body being the 
moving cause to man of all evil!) it is answered by Photius saying ; yes, but by 
the avreEeovoy of the soul we can resist his temptations. So again, iil. 36; and else- 
where. It is surely very Pelagian. He seems to argue in his book, ii. p. 146, as 
if such a view as is expressed in our Anglican article about the fault and corruption 
of our nature consequent on Adam's fall, (the Paulikian apostasy derived from 
Adam,) would divide God's kingdom into two, and introduce the reprobated Pauli- 
kian dualism. In Tollias’ Formala Recept. Manich., p. 140, I observe this similarly 
semi-Pelagian clause: Ava@eyaritw rac ro avrelactoy avaipavrag, kat pny 

@ P. 65, &e. * British Magazine, July, p. 64. 

" Why did not Mr. Arnold explain to us this strange ascription by Petrus to the 
devil, of power over the separate souls even of the just till the time of Christ's 
coming? Is it not the assignment to him of an apyn more than even Manes? 
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on earth, and the men who called on God’s name vied with angels in 
virtue,”—I expected that Mr. Arnold might possibly contend even for 
that most palpably untenable proposition. But in his last letter it 
appears that his courage on this point has failed him, or his mind 
changed; and he now speaks with doubt and hesitation as to Petrus’ 

rst-cited clause, and as to the /ast-cited, declares it to be plainly 
« hyperbolical ;”’ avowing it to be his own opinion, (and he suggests 
that it was Petrus’ too, on which idea more presently,) that there is 
discernible “ little proof of the justice of these representations in the 
general state of the Christian world.’’7' Hence there appears at least 
an approximation to my own opinion in the maturer judgment of Mr. 
Arnold ; especially since, in the admission yet further, that many pro- 
fessing Christians will be rejected by Christ at the last, he admits that 
many of the professing church will, while living on earth, have been 
of Satan’s kingdom, not Christ’s. ‘Then, 1 ask, what proportion ? 
and, alas! how vast a proportion must we fear it will prove, if we 
judge either from Scripture, or from evidence of facts too unequivocal ! 
Christ’s true church and flock is, and ever has been, but “a little 
flock” comparatively ; and the way trod by it a narrow way travelled 
but by few. Hence, and as “ the world lying ev rp rovepy,” does thus 
comprehend so large a proportion of the visible professing Christian 
church, (that “ nanghty world” out of which each minister of our 
own scriptural church is charged to seek and gather Christ’s sheep, 
albeit in Christian England,) and as it of course comprehends also 
Mahomedans, Jews, heathens, and infidels, how mighty, how almost 
universal, must Satan’s kingdom be regarded on this earth; how just, 
as well as awful, his New Testament designation, as at present the 
prince of this world, the god of this world !” 

Such, I take the liberty of re-asserting, (and I re-assert it on the 
grounds of plain fact and plain scripture,)is the true scriptural dualistic 
doctrine of two apya, now energizing among men; the one, God, the 
Almighty God, the Author of all good; the other, the Devil, the god 
of this world, the author of all evil: the latter dominant at present, 
through the Almighty One’s permission, in consequence of man’s sin, 
on this earth; but whose kingdom is destined to be utterly destroyed 
at Christ’s coming ; then when He shall come to take the ‘Rve ste in 
fulfilment of the incessant prayer of his ‘church, “ Thy kingdom come,” 


7 British Magazine, September, pp. 289—292. 

In the Hore I specified his power also over the kingdoms of this world; as 
Satan said to Christ, “ All these kingdoms will I give thee, &c.” Matt. iv. 9. 
Me pest which, Mr. Arnold (British Magazine, July, p. 66,) exclaims; “ Mr. Elliott 
believes this, and that the power remains to the devil even after the resurrection 
and aseension of our Lord!” Why did not Mr, Arnold advert to the illustration 
given in the Hore, of the dragon (the devil) giving to the beast, in Apge. xiii., “* his 
throne and power and great authority”? I presume he will not deny that this was 
after Christ’s ascension. 

As to the passage from Rom. viii. 20, which Mr. Arnold also refers to, I have no 
objection to the roy bworatayra, he who subjected the creation to vanity, being ex- 
plained of God, as cursing the earth for man’s sin. But the devil was assuredly the 
primary cause of it, as tempting man to sin, So Heb. ii. 14, the devil is said to have 
the power of death. 
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and when the aw» peddwy shall begin with the kingdoms of this world 
becoming the kingdoms of God and of his Christ. ‘This final super- 
cession of the one by the other is in fact the grand theme of all prophecy : 
and so evidently such, that Mr. Arnold’s exclamation, “ I cannot un- 
derstand how it was possible for Mr. Elliott to let such statements 
escape him,” and again, those briefer words of condemnation, “ Nay 
worse,” destitute, as they are, of the slightest attempt at any supporting 
argument, save and except only that same criticism about: St. Paul's 
children of disobedience, and St. John’s world as opposed to the 
church, to which he himself, as I have said, in his last letter, furnishes 
his own answer,—lI say, so clear does scripture evidence seem to me 
on the point, and so utterly unsupported and rash the view implied in 
Mr. Arnold’s counter-ejaculations, that they must sound, I think, to 
each candid mind like the idle wind.78 The only real remaining ques- 
tions are, Ist, Was this scriptural dualism the Paulikians’ dualism ? 
2ndly, Was there such a contrariety in it to the received views of 
Petrus Siculus, Photius, and the Greek church generally, as might 
reasonably account for their total antagonism, and their bitter charges 
on this head against the Paulikians? I hesitate not to answer either 
question, as before, in the affirmative. 
To show the truth of my first affirmation, nothing more is necessary, 
I believe, than to exercise that sound criticism with respect to the 
evidence on this head, which has been so well recommended by Dr. 
Gieseler,” but in his own essay so singularly neglected ; and to set 
aside as untrue that which is se/f-contradicted, or plainly inconsistent 
with other evidence, in the treatises of Petrus Siculus or Photius. — 
Thus, is it asserted that the Paulikian two apya, in contradiction to 
the scriptural two apya, were each alike eternal and self-existent, 
there is the direct negative to this assertion in the Paulikian woman’s 
most important statement, incidentally recorded by Photius, and to 
which ] have already in my former letter called attention, about the 
heavenly God, as “ the only living and immortal God.” —Is it asserted, 
so as by Dr. Gieseler, that at least matter was believed by these 
sectaries to be eternal, and the originating principle of the evil god and of 
all evil,” their belief in such a notion is so palpably inconsistent with 
the tenet about the only immortal One just mentioned, as to appear 
on the face of the assertion scarcely credible; and then, on looking 
for its authority into Petrus Siculus and Photius, none, if I mistake 
not, will be found. Is it asserted, that however the evil one might 
have originated, the Paulikians believed him to have had part in man’s 
first creation, and to have made his body, the source of all evil in him, 
while the good God made the soul, the source of all good,’® the as- 
sertion, if half-implied by Photius in one place,” is by half-implication 
contradicted by him in another ;* and it is contradicted, moreover, 


" British Magazine, p. 67. * See British Magazine, September, p. 302. 

"* British Magazine, September, p. 310. 

See British Magazine, July, p. 66. " Book ii. p. 142. 

*e. g., iv. 186, where Photius seems to imply a view on the part of the Pauli- 
kians of a predisposition in man’s sou/ to evil, even as connected with the evil apyn, 
as well as in man’s body, 
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much more explicitly by the Paulikians’ declared opinion of Adam's 
fall having been an apostasy from God transmitted downwards to his 
: posterity, by the fact of no asceticism, or rule of bodily discipline, 
: being prescribed, such as almost necessarily followed on such a doc- 
: trine about the body; and by the fact, also, of their having believed 
4 in, 80 as Photius pretty clearly implies, that which by Manichean and 
: Gnostic dualists was disbelieved, the body's resurrection.“—ls it as- 
serted, so.as by Dr. Gieseler and Mr, Arnold after him, not without a 
certain supporting authority in Petrus Siculus and Photius, that the 
Paulikians held such an unscriptural dualism, as to believe both the 
good God and the evil one to be “each confined exclusively to his 
own kingdom, so that the heavenly Father has just as little power in 
this world (/) as the demiurge has in heaven,”® we find the direct con- 
tradiction ready at hand in the narratives of these self-same historians, 
seeing that it appears from them that the Paulikian sectaries believed 
this good God to have his earnest desires directed towards the saving 
4 of all men, (lost, as they judged them to be, in themselves and by 
nature, )*! that they believed Constantine, the first founder of the sect, 
‘ to have been a teacher sent by God to them,§* God thus acting in this 
4 world as the God of Providence, and also believed that his Spirit ener- 
a gized in the hearts of the faithful, ds the source of light, life, and 
peace.*3 Is it asserted, once more, so as by Petrus Siculus, and by 
Mr, Arnold, (the latter echoing the former with almost childlike sim- 
plicity of credence,) that the Paulikians “ might be heard assailing the 
one God every day and every hour with innumerable insults, abusive 
words, and curses,''*4 turn, reader, to the Paulikian woman's conversa- 
b, tion, and read what she says of that blessed God, or turn to the poor 
4 fragments extracted from Sergius’ letters for the one purpose of incul- 
e pating him, and read his simple apostolic benediction, “ May the God 
a of peace be with you,” and you will need no more, methinks, to satisfy 
you on the utter falsehood of that item of accusation——And all these 


‘ charges having been thus disposed of, and eliminated from the evi- 
dence,—the essence of the Paulikian dualism, such as the evidence thus 
; expurgated leaves it,—will be found, I believe, to be substantially the 
: scripture dualism that I have described, with this application of it, that 


the Mariolatrist members of the Greek church were apostates from 
the good God, in the way of destruction, and under the dominion of 
the prince of darkness. 

: Then, as to the correctness of my affirmation about the utter con- 
b. trariety of these views to those of Petrus and his co-religionists,— 


*® In various passages Photius argues with the Paulikians from the resurrection, 
as if not denied by them; e. g. iii. 1O—12, 77, 78. 

* Cited, with Mr. Arnold’s italics and note of interrogation, from British Maga- 
zine, p. 295. 

* So the Paulikian woman. *? Petrus Siculus, p. 33. 

*3 So in the histories of the disputes of the two sons of Paul, and also those of 
Zacharias and Joseph. Dr. Gieseler, with reference to these, among other recorded 
; illustrative facts, says that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit was much developed in 
the Paulikian system. 

** British Magazine, July, p. 65. 

** British Magazine, June, p. 558; July, p. 64. 
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considering the application made of them, it is of course, self-evident. 
And the greatness of the contrariety appears the more strikingly from 
that statement of Petrus, that “the true knowledge of God had since 
Christ's coming covered the earth like a flood of water,” &c.; sup- 
posing he meant the statement to apply generally to the professing 
catholic church, and that consequently Satan’s dominancy and king- 
dom (whatever it was) could have nothing to do with i, Such was 
the view of the passage taken by me in the Hore; but Mr, Arnold 
exclaims that there are two passages in Petrus whic h overthrow it. 
The one is that given by him at p, 67 in the British Magazine for 
July, and in which Petrus dwells, says Mr, Arnold, “on the present 
power of Satan.” Yes! but is it Satan’s present power in the Greek 
Catholic church? Let the reader look at the immediately following 
context, and he will find that Petrus is speaking of Satan’s exertion 
of his power with regard to the church, simply as attempting to intro- 
duce heresies, such as that of Paulikianism, into it; which, however, 
both the well-instructed and the simple Catholics might alike resist and 
escape from; so that in fact it is the non-existence, not the existence, 
of Satan's apyn, or reign, within the pale of the church established, that 
is the thing predicated in that statement. And then again, Mr, Arnold 
refers to that passage in the narrative of Sergius’ conversion, which 
was wrongly ascribed in Roderus’ Latin translation to the Paulikian 
woman, but is really Petrus’ own explanation of the passage, “ Many 
shall say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, &c., and I will say, I never 
knew you.” My critic will have it that I call this explanation (per se) 
a “truly scriptural statement,” w hich I do not: my designative 

words refe rring to “ the woman's characteristic conversation with Ser- 
gius,” in toto ;*° the which (judging as I did from what was clear in 
it, not from that part which its wrong ascription to the woman made 
very obscure) seemed, and still seems, to me “a faithful scriptural 
statement about Christ’s judgment on the last day, and his separation 
at that time between the false professing Christians and the true.” 
But take Petrus’ comment by ttse/f, and what was obscure before be- 
comes clear: but clear to this effect, that the only rejected ones by 
Christ are made by Petrus to be, Ist, exorcists, that dispossessed 
demons through magic ; 2ndly, heretics ; and consequently neither the 
one nor the other members of the church established. Hence the 
failure of Mr. Arnold to disturb my conclusion as to Petrus’ view of 
Satan’s having been substantially ejected since Christ’s coming from 
power tn the catholic church8? And it being such, what must have 
been his consequent predisposedness to regard the Paulikian doctrine 
about Satan’s dominion, even in the church catholic, as a species of 
Manicheism ; and, cons equently, to give a Manichean turn to the 
Paulikian s¢ sriptural dualism! How easily aud naturally the enemies 

of the sect might pass from the primary charge of the sectaries re- 
garding Satan as de facto the now in the world,** to 


See British Magazine, p. 174. 
* Precisely the same view occurs in Germanus, Bibliotheca Patram, ii. 446, where 

calls all but the about the Virgin Mary God’s Aaog 
* Let me take this occasion in passing, to observe with reference to the atw» 
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the secondary charge of their believing him creator of the world, ap- 

ars from the fact of the selfsame transition in reasoning being ac- 
tually found in Photius’ own treatise. “ Opening their mouths,” says 
he, “as they do against God’s demiurgic dominion, they show them- 
selves to be in truth the creatures, (Cnucepynpuara,) as well as slaves, 
of the Evil One.”®® ‘That is: « If you thus zealously affect and mag- 
nify his kvpeorn¢ and dominion, you thereby prove yourselves his 
dejuepynpara, and must be related to him as your demiurge.” Thus 
the process by which, as I apprehend, the Greek catholics made the 
Paulikians to be Manichean dualists, is found to be one by which 
Photius makes himself, too, a Manichean dualist. 

3. Did the Paulikians hold to a phantastic incarnation, and phan- 
tastic crucifixion? My labour in refuting these charges, now that I 
have become really acquainted with Photius, is small indeed.—As to 
the former point, Photius himself tells us, in that important passage 
which has been already cited in my last letter,® that it was but a part 
of the Paulikian sectaries that so thought respecting Christ’s incarna- 
tion: (how small a part may be inferred with tolerable certainty :*') 
the rest believing that he was incarnate ev brapker cae adnOeg, in 
very truth and reality. ‘Thus is my original conclusion to this effect 
fully justified and confirmed,—a conclusion drawn, ere I knew this 
testimony of Photius,—from the fact of no such charge, but only that 
of not worshipping the Virgin Mary, having been made against 
Gegneesius ; from the statement ascribed to them by both Petrus 
and Photius, that after the Qetoc roxog she had other sons by Joseph,** 
a statement implying both that she brought Jesus forth, and that she 
was his mother; also from the strongly marked fact of their regarding 
him as their rpocpopoc to the heavenly Jerusalem, which how could 


pedAwy in which the Paulikians expected Christ's reign to be established on the 
ruins of Satan’s, that I find the expression warnp re pedXovrog awyog, which Mr, 
Arnold (British Magazine, July, p. 66,) declared to be unintelligible to him, and 
which, in the British Magazine for September, p. 307, I referred to Is, ix. 6, to be 
an expression used in Hesychius, in his homily on the Virgin Mary. Twe 6 re 
awyvog Bibliotheca Patrum, ii. 418. It is an expression 
1 am familiar with. 

Ovrot yap kara Te deomore Kat SvapHpor, 
kat kara The auTe brednvay 
we arnOwe nuspynpara cat re iii. 85, 

British Magazine, September, p. 311. Ect yap, est, rie aroraciag, 
eK oALyH Kat TaUTHY THY KaTa THE Te Aoys 
mpodtpxaa: of Christ’s having appeared ev oxnpare kat a8 contrasted 
with his appearing ev adnOag cat brapte.—Photius, Book iii. pp. 19, 20. 

* At p. 75, B. i. Photius uses the same expression respecting a part of the 
Paulikian sectaries that ascribed the origin of their appellation to the third presi- 
dent of the sect, Paul. Ex rare re Ilavis THe amoranag 
THY edeev.... Now we know from Photius himself that 
the Paulikians generally, if not universally, explained the name as a derivative from 
the apostle Paul. 

” The charges against Gegnmsius, as Petrus Siculus states them, are given in 
detail in my tabular scheme of the anti-Paulikian accusations, pp, 294, 296, vol. ii., 
third edition. I now see they are similarly reported by Photius. 

* Photius, i. 21; wera Tov cwrnproy ToKov ex Ta lwand 
Petrus Siculus, p. 12; wae dri, pera tov te Kupis roxov, 
tyévynoey tx Te Iwond. 
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they have done except as believing him to have been a partaker of 
their nature? Besides which, I suggested, further, the corroborative 
argument of their believing him to have been affixed to the cross, as 
an accursed punishment ; which he could only have been in a true 
evavOpwrnorc, and with a true human body, of which last point more 
presently. In answer to the above, Mr. Arnold sets aside part of my 
profiered evidence by attaching to it a certainly less natural sense, 
passing over the rest in silence ;** and he intermixes, moreover, with 
reference to my explanation of that accusation against the Paulikians 
of supposing Christ to have brought down a body from heaven, some- 
thing like a charge of heterodoxy against myself, quite unreasonably, 
I must contend, on the subject of Christ’s human nature. He will 


* See his letter in the British Magazine for August, p. 191, et seq.—1. As to the 
roroc of Christ, says Mr. Arnold, forasmuch as the Paulikians are said to have 
thought that Jesus brought down a body from heaven, which passed through the 
Virgin’s body as per canalem, in this sense his roeog may have been ascribed by 
them to her, even though there was no proper conception, and that she communi- 
eated nothing of her own to his human body. Now this wil] surely be admitted to 
give not the most natural sense to the word roxoc. 2. As to his being a son (viog) 
to the Virgin Mary in the reported Paulikian creed, Mr. Arnold is wholly silent. 
3. As to his being regarded as their wrpodpopoc, Mr. Arnold argues, p. 195, that 
though we should consider Christ’s having ascended with a true human body to be 
essential to his fulfilling this character, yet the Paulikians might not have + Sei 
so. Surely this is arguing against, rather than in accordance with, evidence. 

* In the Hore I had observed : “ Christ’s human nature was subject to feelings, 
wants, sufferings, sympathies like our own. But in one respect it was unlike to 
ours: it was without sin. He was made ‘in the /ikeness’ only of sinful flesh. 
Whereas the first man was of the earth earthy, the second man (even in regard of 
his Auman soul and nature) was the Lord from heaven.” On this Mr. Arnold ob- 
serves (ib. ss ; “ This seems to deny the truth of our Lord’s human nature, as 
it has ever been held by the church.” “ It was impossible to reconcile the assertion 
with the doctrine of the New Testament and the church.” “ It is painfully incor- 
rect.” I can really see nothing incorrect in my statement. In some miraculous 
way an influence, or principle, from heaven was imparted to that in the Virgin's 
womb which was to be the germ of the future infant, and caused conception. Had 
it been the usual natural fecundating principle, there would have been even from 
conception the germ of what at birth would have been an infant of sinful human 
nature. Iv consequence of the miraculous heavenly fecundating principle there was 
even from the conception the germ of what at birth was to be an infant of sin/ess 
human nature, sinless in regard of the human soul. Yet there is nothing in this 
view contrary to the Athanasian definition, “ man of the substance of his mother ;” 
nothing contrary to Mr. Arnold's quotation from Bishop Pearson ; nothing, more- 
over, of identity with the Arian and Apollinarian heretics he speaks of ; since I do 
not hereby suppose the “divinity to have been to the body in the place of an in- 
forming soul ;” but the divine influence to have stopped, while causing the concep- 
tion, the transmission of hereditary sin from the Virgin Mary. At p. 307 in the 
Hore I thus explain my idea—* The Paulikians’ alleged quotation of such texts as, 
* The second man is the Lord from heaven,’ is surely explainable on the hypothesis 
of their urging them in order to show that sacred Scripture did not represent 
Christ's human soul and nature as altogether of the Virgin; or at least as of one and 
the same character.” 

As to the epithet @roroxoc, what Mr. Arnold observes does not at all alter my 
opinion that it would bave been well if that less scriptural epithet had never been 
introduced, but rather the more scriptural Xperorococ, or Inoxroxoc. Has Mr. 
Arnold, when speaking so reverentially of the anti- Nestorian Council of Ephesus, 
ever read any good description of its spirit and its proceedings? A cotemporary 


bishop, afterwards a saint of the Greek Calendar, spoke of it somewhat differently 
from Mr. Arnold. 
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now see that we have what must be regarded as Photius’ own ad- 
mission of the Paulikian sectaries’ general orthodoxy about the incar- 
nation. Which point settled, | should think that even Mr, Arnold 
himself will be scarcely prepared to contest the correctness of my 
view as to the source and origin of the false charges made against the 
Paulikians on this subject, and that they originated out of the false 
and ignorant zeal of the Greek catholics for the Virgin Mary ; which, 
while ascribing her human nature to Christ, wished too generally to 
ascribe something of his divine nature to her. It is a zeal without 
knowledge which has continued with the Greeks even to the present 
day; and with the effect of precisely the same hatred, and some of 
the same calumnies, against each zealous anti-Mariolatrist Protestant 
among them,%6 

As to the reality of Christ's crucifixion and suffering on the cross, the 
Paulikians’ belief in it, and not in a phantastic crucifixion, is of course 
a point settled by the proof of their having believed in a true incar- 
nation, But let me add, as the point is so important, that there are 
various passages in Photius which distinctly imply the same, Thus 
in his Book ii. p. 197, when speaking of the sun having been dark- 
ened and rocks convulsed at the crucifixion, we find him argue that 
according to the Paulikians’ (supposed) demiurgic dogma, (viz., of the 
present visible world being the evil god’s creation,) the world ought 
rather to have manifested marks of joy at //is suffering such tortures, 
who had come to overthrow its maker.°? Again, in his Book iii, p, 3], 
Photius exclaims against the abominable impiety, and absurdity, too, 
of the sectaries, in supposing the flesh and blood, by the shedding and 
breaking of which the world was to be redeemed from the enemy, to 
have been matter furnished by the enemy himself. In effect there is 
nowhere any direct charge, I believe, in either Petrus or Photius on 


* An illustration occurs as I write. Mr. King, the excellent American mis- 
sionary, and for near twenty years a labourer in Greece, has just been forced to 
leave Athens, in consequence of publishing, in self-defence, the opinions of Chry- 
sostom, Epiphanius, and some other early Greek fathers, against the worship of 
saints or the Virgin. He was thereupon excommunicated (though not a member of 
the Greek church) by both Greek ecclesiastical Synod and the Greek Patriarch at 
Constantinople: the result of which, in the eyes of the Greek catholics, was to place 
him out of the proper protection of the law, and make it, religiously speaking, lawfal 
for a man to kill him. He was charged, just like the Paulikians before him, with 
hatred to the Virgin and the saints, and the popular rage such against him that six 
soldiers were for some days placed at his door for the protection of his life; and 
this being insufficient, he was advised by the Greek minister, Coletti, to quit. 

Tic yap Kowwwria n cupradea rovnps Kat ceorrorixs Expnv 
yap padXoyr, ext ry rwv aceBwy oypartt, TE Kat KOOMOY 
pelova re kar ef w Tov TapayeyovoTa Tov 
avtwy TnrALKeTov Tabog UdiTapEVoY. 

ANN’ opa ro emt TAEOV Kat KaTamTUTOY. Et 6 dia 
Ta aiparog Tov Koopoy ex Thc TH To de Kat 
capt (adda Kat Tac Kat THY yAwooay agenpe 
ro iavtwy,) cia TowTH TO yeVvog eK THC TH 
‘x8ps. Photius’s axoowmnore before the parenthesis is evidently to be supplied in 
this way,.... and the body and the blood were in these heretics’ opinion the crea- 
tion of the Demiurga. He adds: yap av apa yapitog Kat ripne akiog ny 6 
ee maupevyevy avrog CL av THE TYpavydog 
auTe. 
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this head against the Paulikians. Thus my comment in the Hore on 
Petrus Siculus’ and Photius’ complaints that the Paulikians, when 
saying that they adored the cross, meant not the wooden cross, but 
Christ who by the extension of his hands formed one, is fully con- 
firmed and justified ; a comment which, taking the word hands in its 
natural sense as real hands, inferred his suffering in a real body; and 
this the rather, as the cross was spoken of by them as lying under a 
curse, with evident reference, as I conceive, to Gal. iii. 13, a passage 
implying real death and with a real body. On the other hand, 
what comes of Mr. Arnold’s idea, that all this was meant by the 
Paulikians of a suffering on the cross ev Coxeoee; taking the word 
hands in a non-natural sense, not a natural? And what of Dr. 
Gieseler’s statement, one made by him as if from evidence on record, 
whereas it is his own unsupported dictum: “ Their Christ, indeed, had 
not suffered; but had wished by his apparently suffering to set them 
an example of enduring the trials of this life’’ 7! A statement this 
that is really as absurd as it is unfounded ; for it is to the effect that 
Christ wished by merely making a show of suffering, and aroiding the 
reality, to set an example of rea/ endurance to those who were perfectly 
aware of his merely making believe in the matter '! And yet, like not 
a little more equally unsustainable, it is duly received and repeated 
by Mr. Arnold. 

4. As to the sacraments. And here, too, my task is brief. Did the 
Paulikians really and wholly discard the sacraments? What says 
Photius? “ And they think it right to have their children illuminated 
in baptism by presbyters of the church, not infrequently detained in 
captivity by them. . . . Yea, and not a few of them partake of the 
precious body and blood of Christ our Lord. But they so partake of it 
in order to the deceiving of the more simple.”!°! The deceiving of what 
simple ones? Of the Greek catholics. But how so if the participation 
took place in their own insulated congregations ? Certainly as regards 


- 


Tor cavoor, are Cn EvAor, Kat OpyavoY, Kat apag 
Ou cat I think Dr. Gieseler’s translation of 
kaxepywr opyavoy, of which Mr. Arnold speaks, British Magazine, p. 195, as if 
** an instrument for the execution of malefactors,” can hardly be correct; and that we 
must render it an tnstrument of punishment used by wicked men; i. e., by the Jews 
who crucified Christ. Petrus Siculus, p, 13, says that the Paulikians aepBadrAew 
toy Te cavps Now they could not so speak of the cross as 
an instrament of punishment then in use, and by which they might be called to 
suffer ; for the punishment by the cross had been abolished by Constantine, as Dr, 
Gieseler somewhere observes in his Essay. Therefore it must have been as the 
instrument of Christ's punishment by wicked men. In regard of which, ifthey sup- 
posed that he had merely suffered ¢y Coxnee:. and so mocked his crucifiers, would 
the Paulikians so have spoken of it? Again, what could they mean by its being 
*‘ander the curse,” except in the view of Christ’s being made on it a curse for us? 
There was a sense in which, added Petrus, (p. 36) they adored what they sometimes 
called the cross, “ the life-giving cross,” (Petrus Siculus, p. 36)—viz., Christ, who by 
his outstretched hands formed it. So, too, St. Paul; “God forbid that I should 
glory save in the cross of my Lord Jesus Christ,” &c. 

‘” British Magazine for August, p. 195. Also British Magazine, September, 

. 295. 

rardac avtwr bro Tey mpecBurepwy, arypadwoac 
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baptism there could scarcely be any object in view, by means of such 
deceit, when they had it administered to their children by priests that 
were held in captivity by the Paulikian chiefs at Tephrice. At the 
same time that they entertained some markedly different view of the 
sacraments from that taken by the Greek catholics, is strongly noted 
in the extant evidence. And I adhere substantially to my explanation 
of this difference giveu in the Horee ;—that they passed from the sign, 
as in tself profitless to the soul, to Christ, the thing signified ; from the 
baptismal water, to Christ, who said, “I am the living water;’’ from 
the bread ‘and wine, to Christ, whose explanatory words, at the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper, referred to his own body to be broken, and 
blood to be shed for them.'°? Of course this spiritual view of the 
latter sacrament would involve a direct contradiction to the notions of 
transubstantiation, which, though not mentioned, as I inferred from the 
Latin translation, by Petrus Siculus, were yet generally received at 
that time in the Greek church,!% 


And now, having finished my review of the evidence, and reply to 
Mr. Arnold’s objections and arguments,!! I beg to ask, How stands 
the case between us? Full well am 1 content to leave it to the judg- 
ment of each intelligent and candid reader, whether, in the result, Mr, 
Arnold’s vehement attack on my Paulikian argument has been suc- 


Kae Te Barrioparog, Tov Kupiov I. vTapyxey to Barriopa, Kar 
wk Crore yeyparrat, Eyw eye ro bOwp ro fwv.—Petrus Siculus, 39. Aeyee de, 
Avalena Tov py peta Nap BavorTa ro copa Kat TH edeye de ta 
pnpara avre.—lbid. Compare Petrus Siculus, 12; Photius, i, 22,81. By the 
énpara must be meant, I conceive, the things spoken of by Christ. 

3 As the Latin translation misled me to suppose that Petrus Siculus spoke of the 
Paulikians’ aversion to the “ conversio” or transubstantiation of the sacramental 
elements, whereas it was only the peradn ic, I thought it well in the British Maga- 
zine for August, p. 175, to illustrate the fact of the Greek church substantially pro- 
fessing the doctrine. In the Bibliotheca Patrum (Paris, 1624,) from which I have 
already made quotations, Vol. ii. p. 102, the following note by Gerebrard occurs; 
“ De transubstantione, de veritate corporis et sanguinis Domini, de invocatione sane- 
torum, &c., fidei capita plané habent nobiseum communia.” In Wetstein’s Notes on 
Origen’s Dialog. contra Marcionit., he justly observes, at p. 74, on the transubstan- 
tionists’ Marcionitism, in ascribing a body to Christ, acapKoy rat avatpoyr. 

'* There only remaias, I think, unreplied to Mr. Arnold’s remarks (British 
Magazine, July, p. 61) on the Paulikian exegesis in the extract from Sergius’ 
Letters about the wopvea. lL observe, Ist, Dr. Gieseler's caution about one of these 
extracts, “If the passages are not misquoted or misrepresented.” 2. The use of 
moopvea, in the sense of a religious defection, is not only scriptural, buta figure simi- 
larly used by Photius; e. g., 201, rag tAavwpevag Puyag aro Te Ore, 
kat Caywrvwy extopvevecac: and i, 65. 3. As to the accommodation 
and figurative use of St. Paul’s saying about the «¢.ov owpa, I fully agree in depre- 
cating any such figurative explanation. But it was the custom ; and when ased by 
Petrus Sicalus in order to apply Ezekiel’s prophecy about the shut temple-gate to 
the Virgin Mary, (British Magazine, August, p. 194,) is pleaded for by Mr. Arnold. 
4. That Sergius did not mean to do away with any testimony of St. Paul against 
fornication, is evident from his admitted zeal against all open impurity, so as in the 
ease of Baanes. 

Let me add, with reference to that passage cited by Mr. Arnold, in the British 
Magazine for May, p. 553, and in which Sergius would seem to use boastful words, 
“Tam the @vpwpoc, &c.,” that [conceive from the article used, that there must have 
been a contradistinction of himself and his teaching with that of the teachers and 
priests of the Greek apostatized church. 
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cessful or a failure: whether the charges urged against these sectaries 
a3 abominable heretics is such as “ the upright and learned judges of 
the English bench” would consider proved, or would indignantly re- 
ject? To tell the truth, | should not much fear the decision, it the 
case on this evidence were brought into court; and Mr. Arnold, him- 
self, instead of being the controversialist, were the judge, with the re- 
sponsibility of deciding. 


lu conclusion, I must beg to say a word or two on certain closing 
remarks in my opponent's last letter. He speaks there of “the fre- 
quent language and perpetual spirit of my work” as that of “ unchari- 
tuble and narrow-minded misrepresentation ;” and of my misuse of the 
Bibliotheca Maxima, to “ bringing railing accusations against those who 
will stand or fall to the same master as ourselves,’ Did Mr. Arnold, 
when writing that latter clause, bethink him of the railing accusations 
that he had been urging against the Paulikian sectaries? Or does he 
think that accusations are to have the character of railing when urged 
(even though truly) against the great, the high, the multitudes, at least, 
if with the attendant pomp and fast of a superstitious hierarchy ; but 
are railing no longer if urged (even though untruly) against the poor, the 
Jew, the persecuted, that may be stoned, or sawn asunder, or burned, 
and wander about in sheepskins and goatskins in the secret places of 
the earth? For myself, I venture to believe, and on authority which 
Mr. Arnold will not question, that it is one marked characteristic of 
Christian charity, that “it rejoices in the truth.” Hence, I conceive, it 
will ever take pains to search into and sift evidence, in order to arrive 
at the truth in great contested questions involving doctrine or character: 
and that, if it find a dominant church, on the evidence of its own docu- 
ments, abandoned to * fatal error,” and persecuting all dissidents from 
that deadly error, even to the death, it will raise its voice of protest 
and warning; aod if it use terms (such as “ apostate,’’) strong, but 
scriptural, will deem itself, even in regard of the tone and language of 
the protest, not to have departed from its proper spirit. Mr. Arnold 
further urges me “to try whether I cannot find proofs in the volumes 
of the Bibliotheca Patrum) Maxima, that Christianity has been in all 
ages the sult of the earth, and that there have never been wanting, in 
any age, some faithful preachers of Christ crucified.” He exempli- 
fies from a sermon of Agobard, in its thirteenth volume: “ full of Scrip- 
ture texts,” he says, “and which contains no mention of the interces- 
sion, much less of the mediation, of the Virgin Mary or any other 
saints.” I can assure Mr. Arnold, that though there have been some 
rather sharp passages of arms between us, it is, and always will be, 
abundantly more agreeable to me to agree with than to differ from 
him. Ifbe will turn to p, 196 of my third volume, he will find me 
expressing my persuasion, in perfect accordance with him, that there 
always were some such witnesses as he speaks of. Through the various 
and many sections of the long chapter vii., there commencing, he will 
further find me acting as he urges; and busy, with the Bibliotheca 


British Magazine, September, pp. 293, 294. Ibid, 
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Patrum often in hand, in searching out those witnesses: nay; and at 
p- 221, citing the selfsame Agobard whom he cites, as among the wit- 
nesses; and the selfsame Treatise by him, De Fidei Veritate, with the 
selfsame commendation. But was this the then generally received re- 
ligion? Was it the religion recognised at Rome in Agobard’s time ; 
of Rome, which was then advancing with sure and mighty steps to 
subjugate the whole West de fucto to its creed, as it already claimed 
to do de jure? Alas! as little as in the Greek empire ; with which, 
as we have seen, it symbolized, heart and soul, in respect of the idola- 
trous decrees of the second Nicene Council. Agobard tells us, doubt- 
less of his own experience, when he says, .“ that all that will live godl 
in Christ Jesus, must suffer persecution.” And what the kind of per- 
secution is, illustrated from the history next following in the Hore, of 
Agobard’s admirable cotemporary, Claude Bishop of ‘Turin; in traein 
out whose witnesses for the truth, Mr, Arnold will find that I have 
also, agreeably with his suggestion, laid the Bibliotheca Patrum 
Maxima under contribution. ‘Thus, instead of such cases as that of 
Agobard, which Mr. Arnold refers me to, and of his brother, Claude 
of Turin, being any way discordant with my view of the Paulikians, 
they are perfectly in accord with it. In fact, when mentioning Claude, 
p. 222, I refer to his Paulikian cotemporary, Sergius, as a brother- 
witness for the truth: the one pre-eminently the “ Protestant of the 
West,” the other the “ Protestant of the East ;’’ in the midst, alike the 
one and the other, of a corrupt and idolatrous church. And 1 must 
beg to add, that the manner in which the migratory missionary bands 
of Paulikians that travelled westward seem to have mingled and 
united in the eleventh and twelfth centuries with what, from the broken 
links on record, we may, I think, judge to have been a witness-suc- 
cession perpetuated in the West from Claude of Turin, does appear to 
me most materially to confirm my general view of the Paulikian sec- 
taries, as essentially sound Christians, and witnesses for Christ. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Lausanne, Sept. 20, 1847. E. B. Exv.iorr. 


P.S.—I fear, as | am about setting out on a long journey, that there 
will be little probability of my receiving the leaves of the next British 


Magazine that concern me in time to send a reply for your number 
for November. 


THE BISHOPRIC OF MANCHESTER, 


Tue following is the Order in Council founding the Bishopric of Man- 
chester :— 

“At the Court at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, the 10th day 
of August, 1847, present the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in 
Council, 

* Whereas the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England have, in 
pursuance of an .Act passed in the last session of Parliament, intituled 
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‘An Act for establishing the Bishopric of Manchester, and amending 
certain Acts relating to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, 
and of certain other Acts therein recited,’ duly prepared and laid be- 
fore her Majesty in Council a scheme, bearing date the 7th day of 
August, 1847, in the words and figures following; that is to say,— 

“« We, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, in pursuance 
of an Act passed in the last session of Parliament, intituled ‘An Act 
for establishing the Bishopric of Manchester, and amending certain 
Acts relating to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England,’ and of 
certain Acts therein recited, have prepared, and now humbly lay be- 
fore your Majesty in Council, the following scheme for founding and 
endowing the Bishopric of Manchester, and for founding certain arch- 
deaconries. 

«“ Whereas the above recited Act, and certain other Acts of Parlia- 
ment therein recited, contain provisions for the immediate foundation 
and endowment of a Bishopric of Manchester, and for carrying into 
effect the arrangements connected therewith and incidental thereto as 
hereinafter recommended. 

«‘ And whereas we have obtained the consent of the Right Reverend 
John Bird, Bishop of Chester, to the recommendations hereinafter 
contained ; in testimony whereof he has signed and sealed this 
scheme. 

** We humbly recommend and propose that, upon and from the Ist 
day of September next, the collegiate church of Manchester shall be 
constituted and become, and shall for ever thereafter be, a cathedral 
church and the seat of a Bishop within the province of York, and 
shall be invested with all the honours, dignities, and privileges of a 
cathedral church and an episcopal seat, and that the deans and 
canons of the said cathedral church shall be the dean and chapter 
thereof, 

« And we further recommend and propose, that upon and from the 
same day the deaneries of Amounderness, Blackbourn, Manchester, 
and Leyland, and the whole parish of Leigh, including the townships 
of Astley, Atherton, Bedford, Pennington, Tyldesly, with Shakerley 
and Westleigh, otherwise Leigh, in the deanery of Warrington, all in 
the county of Lancaster, and diocese of Chester, together with such 
parts of the respective deaneries of Kendal and Kirkby Lonsdale in 
the same diocese as are in the same county, shall be detached and dis- 
severed from the said diocese of Chester, and shall be made and con- 
stituted, and shall become, and for ever thereafter be and be called, 
and known by, the name of the Diocese of Manchester; and all 
parishes and places, churches and chapels, and the whole clergy, and 
others your Majesty's subjects within the limits thereof, shall be ex- 
empted and released from all jurisdiction, authority, and control of the 
Bishop of Chester, and shall be under and subject to the episcopal 
jurisdiction, authority, and control of the Bishop of Manchester, when 
duly constituted as hereinafter provided, and of his successors, Bishops 
of Manchester for ever. 

“ And we further recommend and propose, that such person as shall 
be duly elected by the said dean and chapter of Manchester in pur- 
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suance of a warrant from your Majesty in that behalf, and shall be 
duly confirmed and consecrated according to law, shall become Bishop 
of the said see and diocese of Manchester, and shall become and be 
invested with all the same and the like rights, privileges, dignities, 
power, jurisdiction, and authority as have heretofore been and now are 

by the Bishop of Ripon; save only so far as such rights, 
privileges, or dignities are affected by any of the provisions of the 
hereinbefore recited Act. 

« And we further recommend and propose, that the said Bishop 
and his successors, Bishops of the said see and diocese of Manchester, 
shall be a body corporate by the name of the Bishop of Manchester, 
und by that name shall have perpetual succession and a common seal, 
and shall and may by that name sue and be sued, and shall have 
power and authority to take and hold all lands, tithes, advowsons, 
tenements, and hereditaments whatsoever and wheresoever, which 
may be given or granted to him or them by your Majesty, your heirs, 
and successors, or hy any other person or body corporate, and shall 
enjoy and may do all rights and acts in respect of the same in as full 
and perfect a manner as the Bishop of Ripon, but not otherwise. 

« And we further recommend and propose, that the said cathedral 
church of Manchester shall be the cathedral church of the said Bishop 
and his successors, Bishops of Manchester, who shall enjoy and exer- 
cise episcopal pre-eminence, jurisdiction, power, and authority within 
and over the said church and the aforesaid diocese of Manchester, in 
as full and ample a manner as the Bishop of Ripon within and over 
his diocese and the cathedral church thereof, and that the said Bishop 
of Manchester, and the said dean and chapter of Manchester, and the 
archdeacons and the whole clergy, and others your Majesty’s subjects 
within the said diocese of Manchester, shall be subject to the metro- 
politan jurisdiction of and shall own obedience to the Archbishop of 
York and his successors, Archbishops of York. 

« And we further recommend and propose, that the said Bishop of 
Manchester and his successors Bishops of Manchester, and the said 
dean and chapter of the cathedral church of Manchester and their suc- | 
cessors, shall have full power and authority to do all acts and deeds, 
whether jointly or severally, as the case may be, within the said 
diocese of Manchester, in like manner and as fully and as effectual! 
as the Bishop of Ripon, and the dean and chapter of the cathedral 
church of Ripon, may now do, either jointly or severally as the case 
may be. 

“And we further recommend and propose, that the said Bishop of 
Manchester and his successors Bishops of Manchester shall be endowed 
with an annual average income of 4200/2, in such manner as shall 
hereafter be determined, in conformity with the provisions of the said 
Acts; and that we shall, as soon as conveniently may be, lay before 
your Majesty in Council a scheme for fixing the mode of such en- 
dowment. 

«“ And we further recommend and propose, that upon and after the 
confirmation of the Bishop of Manchester as aforesaid, but subject to 
such apportionment of ecclesiastical patronage among the several 
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Bishops as shall be made by any order of your Majesty in Council, 
in parsuance of the provisions of the statute in that behalf, the patron- 
age of all benefices heretofore or now belonging to any prebendary in 
the collegiate church of Southwell, to which benefices, as they respec- 
tively become vacant, the Bishop of Ripon for the time being might 
now by law present, shall become and be divided equally between, 
and shall and may be exercised alternately by, the Bishop of Ripon 
and the Bishop of Manchester for the time being ; the Bishop of Ripon 
presenting to the benefice which shall first become vacant, and the 
Bishop of Manchester presenting to the benefice which shall secondly 
become vacant, after such confirmation of the Bishop of Manchester as 
aforesaid, and so from time to time as vacancies may occur. 

“‘ And we further recommend and propose, that the said diocese of 
Manchester, when so constituted as aforesaid, shall immediately there- 
upon become and be divided into two archdeaconries, which shall be 
styled and called respectively the Archdeaconry of Manchester and 
the Archdeaconry of Lancaster; and the Archdeaconry of Manchester 
shall, notwithstanding any previous order of your Majesty in Council, 
consist of the said deaneries of Blackburn, Manchester, and Leyland, 
and the whole parish of Leigh, including the townships aforesaid ; and 
the said parish of Leigh shall be detached from the deanery of War- 
rington, and shall be included in and form part of the deans of 
Manchester; and the Archdeaconry of Lancaster shall consist of the 
deanery of Amounderness and so much of the deaneries of Kendal 
and Kirkby Lonsdale as are hereinbefore proposed to be included in 
the said diocese of Manchester; and the aforesaid portions of the 
deaneries of Kendal and Kirkby Lonsdale shall be detached from the 
said deaneries, and shall be united, and shall together constitute and 
be called the deanery of Tunstall. 

«“ And we further recommend and propose, that there shall at the 
same time be constituted in the diocese of Chester a new archdea- 
conry, Which shall be styled and called the Archdeaconry of Liver- 
pool ; and the said archdeaconry shall consist of the deanery of Wor- 
rall, in the county of Chester, and the said deanery of Warrington so 
altered as aforesaid. 

“ And we further recommend and propose, that all parishes and 
places, churches and chapels, and the whole clergy, and others your 
Majesty's subjects locally situate within the said archdeaconries of 
Manchester, Lancaster, and Liverpool respectively, shall be under and 
subject to the ete of the urchdeacons of Manchester, Lancaster, 
and Live , for the time being respectively, and shall thenceforth 
be released and discharged from all other archidiaconal jurisdiction 
whatsoever, and from any jurisdiction, authority, or control in the 
nature thereof. 

“And we further recommend and propose, that the Ven. John 
Rushton, Doctor in Divinity, who was collated by the said John Bird, 
Bishop of Chester, to the Archdeaconry of Manchester, founded in the 
diocese of Chester, shall, upon and from the day of the confirmation 
of the Bishop of Manchester as aforesaid, and by the sole operation of 
this scheme, and any duly gazetted order of your Majesty in Council 
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ratifying the same, be and continue to be, to all intents and pur 
Archdeacon of the Archdeaconry of Manchester in the diocese of Man- 
chester; and that the Bishop of Manchester, when fully confirmed as 
aforesaid, shall and may collate some fit and proper person to the 
dignity or office of Archdeacon of the said Archdeaconry of Lancaster ; 
and that the Bishop of Chester, for the time being, shall and may col- 
late some fit and proper person to the dignity or office of Archdeacon 
of the said Archdeaconry of Liverpool; and the right of collating the 
Archdeacons of Manchester and Lancaster shall be vested in the said 
Bishop of Manchester, and his successors Bishops of Manchester for 
ever; and the right of collating the Archdeacon of Liverpool shall be 
vested in the said John Bird, Bishop of- Chester, and his successors 
Bishops of Chester for ever. 

“And we further recommend and propose, that upon the next 
avoidance of the see of Carlisle, or sooner, with consent under’ the 
hand and seal of the present Bishop of Carlisle, and in the latter case 
upon and from the 14th day next following the publication of such 
consent in the London Gazette, that portion of the deanery of Kirkby 
Lonsdale which is in the county of Westmoreland shall be annexed to 
that portion of the deanery of Kendal which. is in the same county, 
and the same shall together constitute and be called the Deanery of 
Kendal ; and the said deanery of Kendal, and the deanery of Coup- 
land, in the county of Cumberland, and the deanery of Furnes and 
Cartmel, in the county of Lancaster, shall be detached and dissevered 
from the diocese of Chester, of which they now form part, and shall 
become and be permanently annexed and united to and included in 
and form part of the diocese of Carlisle ; and all parishes and places, 
churches and chapels, and the whole clergy, and others your Majesty’s 
subjects within the limits of the said deaneries of Kendal, Coupland, 
and Furnes and Cartmel, shall be thenceforth exempted and released 
from all jurisdiction, authority, and control of the Bishop of Chester, 
and shall be under and subject to the episcopal jurisdiction, authority, 
and control of the Bishop of Carlisle for the time being, for ever, and 
under the archidiaconal jurisdiction of the archdeacon of the Arche 
deaconry of Westmoreland, as hereinafter proposed to be constituted, 
and shall be subject to no other archidiaconal jurisdiction whatsoever, 
nor to any jurisdiction, authority, or control in the nature thereof. 

«“ And we further recommend and propose, that upon such addition 
as aforesaid being made to the said diocese of Carlisle, a new arch- 
deaconry shall be created in the same diocese, which shall be styled 
and called the Archdeaconry of Westmoreland ; and the said arch- 
deaconry shall consist of the said deaneries of Kendal, Furnes and 
Cartmel, and Coupland, and the said archdeaconry, and also the Arch- 
deaconry of Carlisle, shall be subject to such alterations as may here- 
after be deemed expedient. 

«“ And we further recommend and propose, that the Bishop of Car- 
lisle for the time being shall and may collate some fit and proper person 
to the dignity or office of archdeacon of the said Archdeaconry of 
Westmoreland, shall be vested in the Bishop of Carlisle, and his suc- 
cessors Bishops c‘ Carlisle for ever, 
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«“ And we further recommend and propose, that nothing herein con- 
tained shal] prevent us from recommending and proposing any further 
measures relating to the matters aforesaid, or any of them, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the said recited Act, or any other Act 
of Parliament ; and especially for providing such endowments as shall 
be deemed fit and proper for the archdeacons of the several archdea- 
conries hereinbefore mentioned. 

« And whereas the said scheme has been approved by Her Majesty 
in Council; now, therefore, Her Majesty, by and with the advice of 
her said council, is pleased hereby to ratify the said scheme, and to 
order and direct that the same, and every part thereof, shall be effec- 
tual in law immediately from and after the time when this order shall 
have been duly published in the London Gazette, And Her Majesty, 
by and with the like advice, is pleased hereby to direct that this order 
be forthwith registered by the registrars of the dioceses of Chester, 
Ripon, and Carlisle respectively, in the registries of their respective 
dioceses ; and also by Charles Samuel Grey, of Chester-street, Bel- 
grave-square, in the county of Middlesex, Esquire, in a book to be 
by him provided and kept for the purpose, and which shall from 
thenceforth become and be the registry of the diocese of Manchester. 

C, C, GREVILLE,” 


SCRIPTURE READERS, 


THE FOLLOWING DECLARATION WAS AGREED TO AT A MEETING OF 
THE BISHOPS, HELD ON THE FIRST OF JULY, 1847, 


We, the undersigned, are of opinion, that whenever the bishop of any 
diocese shall sanction the employment of Scripture readers by his clergy, 
the following rules are proper to be observed. 


W. Cantuar, C. T. Ripon, 

E. Ebor, k. Sarum, 

C. J. London, EK, Norwich, 

E. Dunelm, T. Heretord, 

Cc. R. Winton, G. Peterborough, 
J. Lincoln, H. Worcester, 
C. Bangor, C. St. David's, 
G. Rochester, T. St. Asaph, 

E. Llandaff, A. T. Chichester, 
J. B. Chester, J. Lichfield, 

R. Bath and Wells, T. Ely, 


J. H. Gloucester and Bristol, 8S. Oxon. 


PROPOSED REGULATIONS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF SCRIPTURE 
READERS, 


1. The object of appointing Scripture readers being to give to the 
clergy increased means of parochial efficiency, it will be the duty of 
the Scripture reader, acting under the direction of the clergyman, to 
search out the most destitute and ignorant of the parishioners; to 
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read the Holy Scriptures from house to house ; and to urge upon the 
people the duty of availing themselves of all the privileges afforded 
them by the church. 

2. The Scripture reader shall in every case be nominated by the 
minister of the parish to the bishop, to be examined, as to his fitness 
for the office, either by the bishop himself, or by persons appointed by 
him for that purpose. 

3. On approval, he shall be permitted by the bishop, in writing 
under his hand, to enter upon his duties as Scripture reader. 

4, No person shall be appointed to the office of Scripture reader, 
who has not been a communicant in the church of England for at 
least two years past. i 

5. The Scripture reader shall be under the control and direction of 
the clergyman by whom he is nominated; who may suspend him 
from the exercise of his functions, giving one month’s notice thereof 
to the bishop ; and also, except in case of misconduct, to the reader 
himself. 

6. No Scripture reader shall be continued in any parish, or district, 
against the will of the officiating minister. 

7. The Scripture reader shall be strictly prohibited from carrying 
about with him, for the purpose of reading to the people, or of distri- 
buting among them, any book, or publication, but the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament, and the Book of Common Prayer, and 
such other books as shall be sanctioned in writing by the incumbent ; 
taking care to avoid, as much as possible, all controversy. 

8. The Scripture reader shall be strictly forbidden to preach, either 
in houses, or elsewhere. 

9. He is to urge upon all persons the duty of attending the public 
worship of God in the church; to inculcate upon parents the duty of 
bringing their children to baptism, of training them up in the way in 
which they should go, and of procuring for them instruction in the 
parochial week-day and Sunday schools: and he is to direct them to 
seek for further edification and comfort in the ministrations of their 
appointed pastors. 

10. The Scripture reader shall keep a regular journal of each day’s 
proceedings, noting carefully the parties visited, and the portions of 
Scripture read to them on each occasion ; such journal to be submitted 
to the clergyman at such times as he shall direct, and to be deposited 
with him at the end of every three months. 

11. The names of all Scripture readers, thus permitted by the bishop 
in any diocese, shall be entered in a register, to be kept in such man- 
ner as the bishop shall direct. 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD AND THE PARISH OF 
UPTON-CUM-CHALVEY. 


Upton.—A vestry meeting of this parish was held on Thursday 
evening, the 19th inst., at the parish church. The Rev. Mr. Champ- 
neys, the vicar, in the chair. 

The meeting was convened for the purpose of explaining to the 
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parishioners the situation of affairs with regard to some alterations 
which had recently been made in the parish chureh, and to consider 
whether some further means might not be adopted for the aceommo- 
dation of the wealthier portion of the congregation, without displacing 
the poor from their seats. ‘The reverend chairman stated that a want 
of accommodation for an increasing number of parishioners had been 
long felt, and that it had been in consequence unanimously decided 
by the parishioners in open vestry, that pews bearing a certain rent 
should Ge eubatituted for the free seats previously located in the body 
of the church, and that the poorer portions of the congregation should, 
in lieu of their then sittings, be accommodated with an adequate number 
of free seats in the side galleries. In pursuance of this determination, 
‘an application was made to the Archdeacon, as the representative of 
the Bishop, for his sanction to the alteration, and by him the Charch- 
wardens were referred to the Rural Dean, the Rev. Mr. Carter, whose 
acquiescence in the proposed alterations was obtained. The alterations 
accordingly proceeded, and were advancing towards completion, 
when they were put a stop to by the Bishop, who interposed first by 
letter, and afterwards in an interview with him (the reverend chair- 
man) distinctly refused his assent to the alterations, unless an equal 
number of free seats, equally well situated, were allotted to the poor, 
and with their assent. 

The Bishop’s letter having been read, and also a letter from the 
Secretary to the Church Building Society, recapitulating the number 
and the location of the free seats which the parish had agreed to erect 
in substitution of the former accommodation which the poor had 
enjoyed, 

Mr. Churchwarden Atkins rose, and after protesting against the 
interference of the Bishop after so large an expense had been incurred, 
he recommended that the Churchwardens should be indemnified by 
the vestry for the steps they had taken in carrying out the determina- 
tion of the parishioners. 

Esq., (the Mayor of Windsor,) also expressed 
his dissatisfaction with the interference of the Bishop in the present 
stage of their proceedings, and he felt satisfied that he (the Bishop) 
‘was not in possession of the real facts of the case. After adverting 
to what had previously taken place, and explaining at some length his 
views of the subject, Mr. Bedborough moved as follows :—“ That 
this vestry confirm the resolutions of the previous vestries as connected 
with the alterations of the church, and do authorize the Churchwar- 


dens to carry them out, and that the vestry do undertake to bear 
them harmless.” 


Mr. Ricut seconded the motion. 

Mr. W. H. Bonsry said he felt called upon by a consideration of 
all the circumstances of the case to move an amendment. He con- 
sidered that they would be placing themselves by the motion in 
hazardous and untoward collision with the Diocesan Bishop. He was 
opposed to the renting of the free seats on that ground; and also on 
the ground of their having subjected themselves to the penalties of a 
breach of contract with the Church Building Society: If they had 
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eommitted-a mistake they ought ‘to retrace their steps. He “then 
moved—* That, inasmuch as the Bishop of Oxford had not consented 
to the acts of former vestries, and a breach of contract with the Church 
Building Society had been committed, the present free seats do remain 
as such until the consent of the Bishop of Oxford and the Church 
Building Society be obtained.” 

Mr. Bepsoroven protested against the assertion by the amend- 
ment of an untruth asa fact—viz., that a breach had been committed. 

Mr. Haynown and other parishioners vehemently protested against 
stultifying themselves by repudiating their former resolutions and 
rescinding their own acts; and, in the midst of much noise and 
excitement, Mr. Bonsey’s amendment, seconded by Mr. Harris, was 
put by the chair, when there appeared—for the amendment, 5; 
against it, 10. The original motion of Mr. Bedborough was then put 
to the meeting, when there appeared—in its favour, 14 ; against it, 5. 
Majority for the motion in favour of the alterations, 9. 

The meeting then terminated with the customary vote of thanks to 
the Rey. Chairman. 


A report of the proceedings of this vestry having been forwarded 
to the Bishop, his lordship wrote to the Rev. E. T’. Champnes, the 
viear, on the subject, who convened a vestry on Thursday evening 
(which was most numerously attended), for the purpose of laying the 
letter before the parishioners. 

‘The Rev. Mr, Cuampnes having taken the chair, said he would 
read the letter he had received from the Bishop, and then leave it in 
the hands of the vestry to rescind or not the resolution they had 
carried at the last meeting. The letter, posted in Scotland, was as 
follows :— 

“ Cuddesden Palace, Aug. 25. 

« Rey. and dear Sir,—My absence from home has prevented my 
receiving your letter until to-day. 1 much regret the misapprehension, 
as to their legal powers with regard to the alterations at your church, 
which seems to possess your vestry. I will endeavour once more to 
state, as clearly as I can, what the true state of the case is, and what 
is the course which I shall be compelled to take, if the resolation 
adopted on the 19th inst. is carried out :— 

“1. The parish in vestry has no legal right to determine upon 
alterations in the parish church, They may agree upon the expe- 
diency of alterations, but such alterations cannot be made without a 
facult 

“ 2 The alterations at Upton Church have been made without a 
faculty, and are, therefore, illegal. 

“3. They are, further, in my judgment, highly objectionable, be- 
cause first, they involve a breach of faith with the Incorporated 
Society, and second, contemplate taking the seats of the poor and 
giving them to the rich. 

«“ The Archdeacon informs me that he assented to no such plan, It 
is my especial duty to defend the poor, and I must defend them, 
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Unless, therefore, I receive an immediate assurance that the seats of 
the poor are either really or in practice restored to them, or those 
which I require at the side of the church substituted for them, I shall 
be compelled to begin proceedings against the churchwardens. 

«4. The course of these proceedings will be as follows :—Firstly, 
an order (to which there can be made no opposition, even) will issue 
to the churchwardens to restore the seats to their former state by a 
day to be fixed by the Court; and, secondly, to pay the costs of this 
proceeding. ‘Thirdly, if, by the day fixed, the seats have not been 
restored, and the money paid, the churchwardens will be pronounced 
‘in contempt,’ and committed to prison until their contempt is purged 
by obedience to the orders of the Court. All these additional costs 
will fall upon the churchwardens, and the vestry cannot charge them 
upon the church-rates ; for the church-rates cannot pay the punish- 
ment of the wardens for disobeying the ordinary. In purse and in 
person the churchwardens are liable. 

“| most earnestly trust, that the churchwardens, upon further con- 
sideration, will spare me the great pain of taking these steps; but the 
cause is the cause of the poor, and if compelled to do so I shall main- 
tain it to the uttermost. 


“Tam, Rev. and dear Sir, yours very truly, 


OXon. 
“ The Rey. E. C. Champnes.” 


The contents of this letter, especially those portions relating to 
“costs” and “imprisonment,’’ caused great excitement throughout 
the meeting. 

Mr. Hornince said it was not correct, on the part of the Bishop, to 
state that the alterations were made without the assent of the Arch- 
deacon. They could give evidence that the Archdeacon fully approved 
of them, 

The Rey. CuatrMAn then read another letter, which he had only 
received from the Bishop that morning, in which he said, “It is my 
duty to tell you that in putting, as chairman of vestry, an illegal 
resolution to the vote, you acted, though I am sure unconsciously, 
most improperly.” 

Mr. A. Atkins, churchwarden, then read to the vestry a letter he 
had just received from the Bishop, from which it appeared that he 
would not consent to the poor being removed from the best seats to a 
worse position in the church, but that he would consent, “ provided 
the centre seats formerly appropriated to the poor are retained bond 
fide for their use. This,” continued his lordship, “ you may do, either 
by retaining the doors, and painting ‘free seats’ upon them, or by 
removing the doors, and bond fide seating in them the poor who apply 
for them, not allowing the modesty of the poor to rob them of those 
seats by their yielding them to the rich, and this you must carry out 
as churchwardens.’’ Mr. Atkins suggested that the parish should 
obtain a legal opinion before they proceeded further. . 

Mr. Bevsorovuen, of Upton Park, very much questioned the cor- 
rectness of the Bishop in the view he had taken of the matter. The 
vestry, in the alterations which had been made, had done the best for 
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the convenience of the poor, He (Mr. Bedborough) denied that there 
was the least illegality in what they had done. 

The Rev. CuarrMan hoped the objectionable resolution would be 
rescinded, 

Several persons present stated that that could not be done, as the 
vestry was not convened for that purpose. 

Mr, Atkins said, if he obeyed the vote of the vestry in opposition 
to the injunctions of the Bishop, he should be placed in a very painful 
position, He did not, however, like to act against the wishes of his 
brother parishioners. 

Mr. Harris had no doubt that the power possessed by the Bishop 
would be exercised, if necessary. 

Mr. AtKtNs thought he could escape from the dilemma he was in 
by having “ free seats” painted upon the doors of the pews, as the 
Bishop suggested. | 

Mr. BepBorovuGsH considered there would be no obiection to this 
plan being adopted. 

After a very lengthened discussion, 

Mr. GILBERTSON moved that a deputation be appointed to wait 
upon the Bishop, for the purpose of explaining the wishes of the 
vestry, and of obtaining such information from his lordship as may be 
deemed necessary. 

Mr. Beprorouau seconded the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

The following gentlemen were then appointed as a deputation to 
wait upon the Bishop :—Mr., J. T. Bedborough, Mr. Edward Brown, 
Mr. J. Rigby, Mr. Gilbertson, and Mr. Alfred Atkins, churchwarden. 

The meeting, which was not over till between eight and nine o'clock, 
then adjourned. 


The following letters (written in Scotland) relating to the differences 
between the diocesan and the parishioners of Upton-cum-Chalvey, on 
the subject of free seats in the church, have been received from the 
Bishop of Oxford, by the vicar and churchwardens :— 


“ Address—Cuddesden Palace, Aug. 29, 1847. 


«“ Rev. and dear Sir,—Since I last wrote to you I have seen in the 
newspapers a fuller report than you forwarded to me of the meeting 
of the vestry at Upton, and this leads me to add a few words to what 
I then said :— 

«1, My objection to the staircase in the gallery was misstated at 
the vestry, and as all that I said concerning it was said to you, you 
ought to have corrected the misstatement. I told you that I had not 
examined the staircase, but was told that it was steep and inconvenient, 
and that, if so, it ought to be altered before it was made the entrance 
for the aged poor; you said that it was unfit for this purpose. 

«2. Ido not object to the prolongation of the galleries if the centre 
seats are bond fide reserved for the poor; I object to moving the poor 
to the side and then building a gallery over them. I think, also, that 
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it would be far better to restore the old church than thus to crowd the 
new church—but this I only recommend. 

“3. It is my duty to tell you, that in putting, as chairman of vestry, 
an illegal resolution to the vote, you acted, though I am sure uncon- 
sciously, most improperly. 

“1am, Rev. and dear Sir, most sincerely yours, 

“The Rev. E. C, Champnes.” «S. Oxon, 


“ Address—Cuddesden Palace, Aug. 31. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have received your very proper letter, and gladly 
receive it as an expression of your regret for the unfitting language 
which the newspaper report attributes to you at the parish meeting. 

“ { quite enter into your reluctance to oppose the wishes of any 
respectable portion of parishioners as to the disposition of pews. It 
is painful to me to oppose them; but this pain must not prevent our 
doing our duty. My duty is to maintain the rights of the poor ; your 
duty is to act in this matter according to your legal character of my 
officer. I will now give you again briefly the instructions for which 
you ask, 

“1, The poor must not be removed from the best seats appropriated 
to them to a worse position in the church. Now, this wrong would 
have been done by the proposed arrangement ; I was therefore bound 
to refuse my assent to it, and I am happy in being able to inform you 
that it never was assented to by the Archdeacon. I consented, at the 
desire of the parish, to substitute an equal number of the best side 
pews for these free seats; but then, if this is done, I require, second, 
that the galleries be not prolonged over them. Now, if the parish are 
unanimous in wishing for the proposed galleries, 1 consent, provided 
the centre seats, formerly appropriated to the poor, are retained bond 
fide for their use. ‘This you may do either by retaining the doors and 
painting ‘ Free seats’ upon them, or by removing the doors and bond 
fide seating in them to the poor who apply for them ; not allowing the 
modesty of the poor to rob them of these seats by their yielding them 
to the rich, and this you must carry out as churchwarden, 

“ As to the gallery staircase, there has been some misapprehension. 
I was told after I left your church that it was insufficient for the new 
purpose of the galleries. I said to your vicar that this was stated to 
me, and if it were true, and the poor were to be seated in the galleries, 
the staircase must be improved. I understood him to reply, that the 
staircase was insufficient. If it is sufficient, I am quite satisfied, 

“T remain, dear Sir, your faithful friend, 


«8, Oxon, 
“ Mr. Atkins, Churchwarden of Upton.” 


The parishioners have determined to suspend the works in the 
interior of the church until the deputation appointed by the vestry on 
Thursday have had an interview with the Bishop. 
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“FROM OXFORD TO ROME.” 


THE following observations on Mr. Oakeley’s letter to the 
authoress of a work which appeared some time since, under 
the title of “ From Oxford to Rome,” are extracted from the 
English Churchman, of September 2 :— 


“ There are two ways of getting a letter or a document inserted in 
newspapers, when the absence of intrinsic claim, or some other cause, 
inclines an editor to refuse insertion to the -communication—1, he 
may be told that he dare not insert it, and this we are not ashamed to 
confess is the case sometimes with us, when we consult the welfare of 
the church and of our readers, more than the wishes or private © 
opinions of such correspondents as use this argument: 2, he may be 
charged with unfairness, and even dishonesty, in withholding the com- 
munication, and this we own is a far more powerful argument with us. 
It is to this argument that we have yielded in bringing the following 
subject before our readers :— 

“In common with two or three of our contemporaries, we received, 
some days since, a communication, signed ‘ The Author of the Work 
entitled “From Oxford to Rome.’ The letter being unauthenti- 
cated by any other signature, we declined, on that ground, to insert it, 
but we also added (in our notices to correspondents) that even if it 
were authenticated we did not see that we could consistently publish 
it, as it would not interest or edify our readers. Subsequently we 
have received what we consider sufficient evidence of the genuineness 
of the communication, and we have also received a strong complaint 
of unfairness in withholding it. Above all, we find that the passage 
in the work in question which has more especially led to this commu- 
nication, was copied into our columns. We therefore feel bound to 
insert the letter referred to, premising that the passage contained 
something like a challenge to Mr. Oakeley to say that he was ‘ satisfied’ 
in the Roman church : 


“ To the Editor of the English Churchman. 


‘‘ Sir,—I am anxious to give the writer of the accompanying note, 
whom I hold in unfeigned respect and regard, as the instrument in 
God's hands of many blessings towards me, the benefit of the expla- 
nation which it contains, and to express, at the same time, my deep 
regret for having given publicity to unauthorized statements, or false 
impressions concerning the church of Rome and its members, in this 
and other instances. 1 lament the publication of my work, and would 
gladly recal it if it were under my control. 1 wish further to add, that 
this act of justice and reparation is purely voluntary, and that I follow 
the advice of a friend only as to the manner of performing it, 

“1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“ Tue AUTHOR OF THE WORK ENTITLED 
From Oxrorp To Rome,” 
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“ The Rev. F. Oakeley presents his compliments to the author of 
the work entitled, ‘ From Oxford to Rome,’ and understanding him- 
self to be the object of some kind allusions in that work, makes no 
spoloey for troubling the author with a few words of explanation. 

ith respect to the point about which the author is so good as to 
express an interest at page 205 (first edition), Mr. Oakeley is bound 
to state that the expectation of aid and comfort in the catholic church 
which he expressed, before his conversion, in a’ published letter to 
which the author refers, has been subsequently realized. . . . 

“ St. Edmund’s College, near Ware, Feast of the Assumption, 1847. 
“ To the Author or Authoress of ‘ From Oxford to Rome.’ 
“ To the care of the Publishers. 


“ The latter part of Mr. Oakeley’s note, which we have omitted, is 
only an amplification and reiteration of the main fact which we are 
called upon to publish, 

“With regard to the first of these two documents, we may remark 
that the term ‘ unauthorized statements’ is a very vague one. Does 
it mean that they are ‘ unauthorized’ by the Roman clergy, or that 
they are unfounded in fact? If the latter, why are we not told speci- 
fically what the false statements are, and how they came to be made 
in a work which professed to tell the truth ? We confess that the 
absence of any such definite information suggests a suspicion which 
the concluding sentence of this letter fails to remove. If we are 
rightly informed, the following are the facts of the case :—The book is 
by a lady, formerly a member of Mr. Oakeley’s congregation, but now 
a Roman catholic: it was written, mainly at least, after she became 
so. Mr. Oakeley addressed her, through her publishers, a certain 
note, which note, we presume, led to a personal communication, the 
result of which we suspect has been that Mr. Oakeley has given the 
advice of ‘a friend’ as to the ‘manner’ of this amende, and has ‘ pre- 
pared the documents for the press’—a task which we admit that he 
(or whoever has done it) has performed very skilfully, especially as 
regards that portion of his note which we have omitted. It only re- 
mains for us to advise the authoress, as we do most earnestly and sin- 
cerely, to take the ‘ advice’ of the church of her baptism ‘as to the 
manner of performing’ another ‘act of justice and reparation’ which 


is far more imperative than that which she has just rendered to the 
Roman church and Mr. Oakeley.” 


The passage of Mr. Oakeley’s letter which the English 
Churchman (for what reason we cannot conceive) has omitted, 
is supplied in the following copy of the letter which appeared 


in the Record, of September 6, and is there stated to be reprinted 
from the Tablet: 


“The Rev. F. Oakeley presents his compliments to the author of 
the work entitled ‘ From Oxford to Rome,’ and understanding himself 
to be the object of some kind allusions in that work, makes no apology 
for troubling the author with a few words of explanation. With re- 
spect to the point about which the author is so good as to express an 
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interest, at page 200 (first edition), Mr. Oakeley is bound to state that 
the expectation of aid and comfort in the catholie church which he 
expressed, before his conversion, in a published letter to which the 
author refers, has been subsequently realized, as in the particular 
ways he then expected, so in manifold others, of which, till a catholic, 
he could have formed no conception; and this too in a measure of 
which it would be unseemly to speak to a perfect stranger. Mr. 
Oakeley may be allowed, however, to add, that if the entire and in- 
expressible happiness which he derives from catholic communion ever 
suffers drawback, (except, indeed, from his own inadequate use of the 
immense privileges which encompass him, ) it is from the impossibility 
of communicating a sense of the blessedness of that communion to 
those who are estranged from the church, as well as those who, being 
within her fold, refuse or hesitate to submit, heart and soul, to her 
sweet and most heavenly guidance. 


“ St. Edmund’s College, near Ware, Feast of the Assumption, 1847. 
“ To the Author or Authoress of ‘ From Oxford to Rome.’ 
“ To the care of the Publishers.” | 


In the English Churchman, of September 9, the subject is re- 
sumed in the following manner :— 


“ In consequence of some remarks which we made in this place last 
week, we have received the following letter from Mr. Oakeley :— 


** To the Editor of the English Churchman, 


“ Sir,—I have just seen, quite by accident, the last number of the 
Church and State Gazette, containing an article on myself, in the 
course of which is introduced an extract from the English Churchman 
of last week, bearing upon the same subject, The substance of both 
the articles is the same, although they differ in one or two points of des 
tail, and that substance is, a charge against myself of having exercised 
undue influence over the author of ‘ From Oxford to Rome,’ in order 
to obtain a retractation of her work. In one of these statements it is 
added, that I dishonestly sheltered myself from the suspicion of using 
ecclesiastical influence with the author, on the plea of being not a 
priest, but a deacon. 

‘“* Now, as I have learned from various sources, and, amongst others, 
from your own columns, that the Church and State Gazette is not a 
trustworthy authority upon such matters, and as the letter upon which 
the remarks against myself in that paper are founded is anonymous, 
I do not think I should have felt it necessary to notice either it or 
them, unless a journal of respectability like the English Churchman 
had condescended to take up somewhat of a like strain. As it is, I 
am not sorry for an opportunity of explaining the circumstances under 
’ which my name has been connected with the recent act of the author 
of ‘ From Oxford to Rome.’ In doing so, however, I wish to guard my- 
self against being supposed to constitute a precedent for noticing 
anonymous attacks, or newspaper comments, for which, as a general 
rule, I have as little disposition as leisure. ‘The circumstances of the 
case are these :— 
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“ About two months ago, I read through, for the first time, the 
book called ‘ From Oxford to Rome,’ and found it to contain several 
kindly-worded allusions to myself, as one who, when in the established 
church, had been minisierially connected with the author, 1 felt at 
once a kind of doubt that my duty to the church required me to avail 
myself of such an opening, to enter into a communication with the 
author of the work, which I accordingly did, in terms substantially 
the same with those of the letter published in connexion with her first 
communication to the Zablet. If the author has a copy of my original 
letter, I hereby allow of its publication, if required, together with any 
others which may have been received from me. When I wrote my 
first letter, I had no knowledge of the author's name, sex, or address, 
though I had heard rumours attributing it to the right quarter; but, 
at any rate, the name not being before the public, | had no alterna- 
tive but to send my letter through the publishers, which 1 did, not 
knowing whether it would ever reach its destination, still less whether 
it would ever be acknowledged. To my great satisfaction I received, 
in the shortest possible time, a most courteous aud open-hearted reply. 
(This, together with all subsequent letters of the author, is now in my 
possession, and may be seen by any one who will prove a right to such 
confidence.) In that letter the author expresses, in stronger terms 
than those contained in the first of the two published documents, deep 
regret for the publication of the book. In the same letter, the author 
volunteers (what I had never thought of proposing) to publish my 
letter in the preface to another edition of the work, and more imme- 
diately in the Guardian and other newspapers, which had noticed the | 
book ; adding that anything else which I might direct should be done.* 
Hereupon, only too glad to find the author in such happy and unex- 
pected dispositions, I replied at once to the letter, enclosing the draft 
of a communication to the newspaper, in which | attempted to em- 
body the substance of the author’s letter to myself, as a necessary in- 
troduction to my own letter, which the author volunteered to publish, 
along with any other explanatory document. I am not certain whe- 
ther I said in that, or any subsequent letter, (but it is possible,) that 
‘not being a priest’ (as the author thought I was) ‘I had no power 
to enjoin (of course I meant as a condition of absolution) such an act 
of reparation, but could only suggest it.’ If I did say this, or any- 
thing like it, such, I suppose, may have been the origin of the story 
about my drawing a distinction between ‘priest and deacon.’ Even 
if I expressed my meaning ambiguously, (of which I have no memory 
whatever, and of which no evidence has been produced, ) what I meant 
obviously was, that I did not possess, and could not claim, the autho- 
rity of a confessor, or indeed any ecclesiastical authority, strictly so 
called, at all; but only the authority or influence of one for whom 
respect was expressed, and a brother-catholic, no matter whether in 
holy orders or not. In fact, (2s will have been already seen,) the 
author performed the act of justice in obedience to no ecclesiastical 


* The publication of this single letter, if the author allows it, will be decisive of 
the whole matter. 
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authority whatever, whether of priest, deacon, or any other,’ but’ at 
her own suggestion. Such influence as I did possess, I of course ex- 
ercised in the cause of the church and of Christian charity, by Weng , 
and assisting the author to undo mischief, for which that author had, ' 
in the first instance, without any kind of hint from me, volunteered to’ 
express regret. I repeat that the act was, as the author states, purely 
voluntary, and this, although assistance was given as to the mode of 
performing it. 

“In the same letter, I proposed an interview with the author, of 
whose name and residence I was now in possession. ” 

« This was at first declined, on the score of family difficulties, but 
it was subsequently invited. In a few days, I got a reply to my pro- 
posal about the public statement, to the effect that the author com- 
plied with my suggestion, and adopted, with certain unimportant 
changes, the terms I had proposed. The same letter enclosed the 
. communications to the newspapers, with the changes already men- 
tioned, written out by the author, and duly directed and stamped. 
The author, moreover, proposed to add the Times to the list of news- 
papers originally agreed upon, and enclosed a copy for that paper 
among the others. Through some accident (for which I was after- 
wards not sorry) 1 did not post the letters here, but carried them to 
London, where I was going, and, just before posting them there, I 
got another letter from the author, begging me not to send them, be- 
cause, on second thoughts, the form agreed upon appeared to contain 
the truth indeed, but not the whole truth of the case, inasmuch as it 
did not allow for feelings of disappointment which the author certainly 
did experience in the catholic church, as well as for feelings of regret 
which the recollection of the church of England excited in the author's 
mind, 

“The same letter, or one about the same time, proposed my going 
to pay a visit, on the ground that the family objections were with- 
drawn. I accordingly went to the author’s house in the country, 
carrying the letters with me; when, in company with the author, I 
proposed such alteration of the letters to the papers as would make 
them more fairly represent the writer’s feelings, and leave their main 
drift unchanged. To this proposal the author acceded, and wished 
me to take the letters back to London. I declined, on the ground 
that I should prefer the author’s thinking the matter over, and mak- 
ing the act a spontaneous one. I accordingly left the letters with the 
author, though I might, with entire propriety, have taken and sent 
them. Some days after, as the letters did not appear in the papers, 1 
wrote to ask the author what had been done about them; and I was 
answered that, in the meantime, some hopes had arisen of suppressing 
the book, which would, of course, be preferable to sending the letters, 
and that, till this question should be settled, they would not be sent. 
I said no more. 

«“ About three weeks ago, I received a letter from the author, saying, 
that the hope of suppressing the work had failed, (adding particulars 
which, as they affect an individual, 1 do not specify, but which are 
contained in the letter now before me,) and that there was now ‘no 
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- reason against publishing the letters. Not being certain whether the 
author had retained a copy of them (as I had), I re-wrote the draft for 
the author's approval, adding expressly that I proposed it, not as ¢he 
form, but as the substance, and leaving the adoption of it to the author's 
discretion. The author’s part of the communication I left, as nearly 
as my memory would serve me, in its old shape ; my own letter, which 
was to go with it, I re-wrote in a much more concise form, partly be- 
cause I thought the former one awkwardly expressed, (as it had cer- 
tainly been hastily written,) and partly because it spoke in terms of 
severity of the author, which, after the dispositions now apparent, | 
felt to be unsuitable, and which were, at all events, such as I did not 
like to propose the author’s adopting. Here I slightly blame myself. 
I was in the situation of writing a letter at one time which was in- 
tended to be a counterpart in the main of a letter written at another ; 
and [ think that I acquitted myself awkwardly under the difficulty, by 
leaving an apparent discrepancy between the sentiments of the letter 
and its date: it was the letter of a month before, with the date of a 
month later. 

“ But if the public should desire to see my former letter, and the 
author still preserves it, I am quite willing that it should appear, The 
sequel of this long history may be gathered from what has already 
come before the public. The Guardian refused to publish my letter, 
but engaged to publish the author’s without it, if put into a more ex- 
plicit shape. Thereupon I sent the author another draft, more de- 
finite, but expressing what I knew from personal communication to be 
the author's feelings. In sending this, | was careful, as before, to 
leave the adoption of the form, with or without alteration, to the 
author's choice. When the letter finally appeared in the Guardian, 
I found that the author had not only sent it, but altered it, as if for 
the very purpose of making it a spontaneous ‘act and deed.’ The 
alterations, I will add, (as would be seen by comparing the two docu- 
ments,) make the author’s own letter stronger on the side of the catho- 
lic church than that which I had ventured to propose. I repeat that 
the whole correspondence, as far as I have power over the matter, is 
at the service of the public. 

“TI trust, Sir, that, as an act of justice, you will publish this ex- 
planation as I send it, long though it be; I could not fairly 
abridge it, 

“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“ FREDERICK OAKELEY. 
“ St. Edmund's College, near Ware, 


“ Sept. 4, 1847.” 
The editor of the English Churchman adds :— 


* We do not know that this letter calls for any observation from us. 
We made no very serious charge against Mr. Oakeley—we simply 
intimated our suspicion that he had done what he, in the main, con- 
fesses he has done—-viz., influenced the author of the work to write a 
letter, from his dictation, in order to counteract the anti-Roman effect 
of the book. With what has appeared in other papers we can have 
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no concern, and shall make no use of, either for or against Mr. Oake- 
ley, or his friend, the authoress of ‘ From Oxford to Rome.’ If; in 
consequence of our observations last week, or of Mr. Oakeley’s letter, 
that lady should think proper to address any communication to us, 
we shall publish it, if she requires it, and if we think it necessary, and 
consistent with our duty to her and to our readers, But we are quite 
content to leave the matter as it stands.” 


In the last page of the same number of the Hnglish Church- 
man, appears the following postscript to Mr. Oakeley’s letter: 


PosTSCRIPT. 4 
“ Thursday morning. 
“We have received the following this morning, from Mr. Oakeley : 
“T have omitted to mention, in the proper place, that the know- 
ledge of the author's feelings, upon which I founded my advice as to 
the retractations, was gained principally during the personal interview 
which was, as I have said, spontaneously proposed by the author, 
after I had abandoned the idea of it. The interview, although from 
circumstances (not at all by my desire) a private one, might have 
taken place before all the world for anything that transpired in it. I 
May say, regarding it, that the thought of leaving the catholic church 
not being in question, (as indeed is stated in the book itself, and was 
commented on in the Quarterly Review,) 1 did my best, as I suppose, 
any friend would have done under the circumstances, to recommend 
an immediate return to religious duties, and such atonement to the 
church as might lead to the restoration of privileges long and neces- 
sarily interrupted. Then it was, as well as in letters previously or 
since received by me, that the author stated to me the particular in- 
stances of gross misrepresentation in the book, which are specified in 
the second of the two published retractations. 
‘‘From the whole statement it appears— 


‘1, That the first proposal of making reparation, and of implicitly 
following my advice as to the manner, came not from me, but from 
the author. 


“2, That, when the question of sending letters to the papers was at 
rest, it was not I, but the author, who re-opened it. 


«3, That, although the draft of the retractations was mine, it was 
deliberately adopted, verbally changed (without reference to me), in 
the way both of omission and insertion, signed, dated, and despatched 
by the author. 

“If an act so constituted be not ‘purely voluntary,’-—voluntary in 
the motion, and voluntary in the performance,—then I know not what 
act can be so called. Then is no legal instrument, no deed of gift or 
trust, no lease, no last will and testament, a voluntary act ; for none of 
these is performed without ‘assistance as to the mode.’ 

“ And now, Sir, I call upon you to retract the ‘ suspicion’ (of undue 
influence) which the concluding sentence of the author's letter fails 
to remove. 


F, OAKELEY.” 
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It is unnecessary to offer any opinion on the merits of the 
controversy between Mr. Oakeley and the English Churchman, 
but, as documents, the letters and the remarks upon them are 
sufficiently curious to make it desirable to preserve them for 
future reference. 


INDEPENDENT MINISTERS AND THEIR CONGREGATIONS. 


The writer in The Voluntary, whose letters we reprinted in 
the July number of the Magazine, however strong the terms 
in which he describes the miserable condition of the Indepen- 
dent connexion, gives precisely the same view of its condition, 
as that which we receive from the Congregational Union 
and its accredited organs. All equally loud and reckless in 
their advocacy of the Voluntary Principle, and their hostility 
to the Church in both countries, they are constantly informing 
the world of the inefficiency and mischievousness of the prin- 
ciple which they are resolved to force on us, and are furnishing 
an ever-increasing mass of facts and calculations sufficient to 
convince all rational men of the folly of paying any attention to 
their theories and declamations. “ Sincerely attached as we are 
to the Voluntary Principle,” says the writer in The Voluntary, 
“ we are, nevertheless, always ready to confess the present defec- 
tiveness of its working, and the very limited prosperity of the 
churches which recognise its validity.” Again; he reminds his 
readers that the Congregational Union, at a recent meeting, 
had been obliged to confess, and bitterly deplore the low con- 
dition of the Independent churches—“ the want of energy and 
of prosperity, the rareness of conversion, the stationariness, and, 
in many instances, the falling off in numbers which mark our 
churches.”—There was no denying the fact, although they had 
not the courage, like the Baptists and Methodists, to examine 
and ascertain the actual amount of their losses, and publish 
it to the world. The Independents have been rather more 
forward to expose these avowals of their rivals than appears 
consistent with prudence, not to say with good taste, when their 
own precarious and really failing state is considered. Nor is it 
easy to understand, how shrewd and clever men can have over- 
looked the probability, that those into whose hands the reports 
of the different denominations would fall, were likely to con- 
strue the generalities in which the Independents convey their 
confessions of weakness, in a way very unfavourable to them, 
when contrasted with the comparative clearness and business- 
like air of their rivals’ figures and statistics. Difficulties and 
embarrassments begin to look alarming, and to threaten bank- 
ruptey, when the merchant concludes his lamentations by in- 
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forming the world, that he does not exactly know the state, of 
his affairs, and has a dislike to striking a balance. ) 
Then, as to the condition and circumstances of the unhappy 
beings called Independent ministers, the correspondent of Zhe 
Voluntary informs us, what indeed we hear from every quarter, 
that there are numbers of their ministers so perplexed and em- 
barrassed, that they “see no possible way of bringing up their 
children in respectability, and of educating them for active life ;” 
that they are “ scarcely able to pay their way,” and are only 
“ just able, by the most rigid economy and painful privations, 
to keep their heads above water.” Could any Churchman, with- 
out fear of being charged with uncharitableness, venture to 
describe the heartlessness of Dissenters as this admirer of the 
Voluntary Principle has done? “They fatten the missionary by 
starving their minister: they pay their debt to the former with 
the money which they owe to the latter,—who is compelled to 
send to London cheques for money for which he ought rather 
to sign the receipt.” The minister is looked down upon—his 
family belong to the lower orders—he is compelled to keep 
a school—he is called a “worthy man, but very poor;” and 
the very church he presides over is associated in every man’s 
mind “ with the ideas of poverty, hard living, and the hor- 
rible pit of absolute dependence.” No Churchman would ven- 
ture to describe the Voluntary System in such terms. Would any 
one pay any attention to him if he should? And yet this is 
trivial compared with the terms in which this Dissenter speaks 
of his London brethren—the ministers of those congregations 
which a few years ago were the main support of the Interest 
in most parts of the country—*“ Let not our London brethren, 
with their excellent incomes, their occasional pluralities, and their 
secretariats, suppose that penitential psalms and acknowledg- 
ments will gauge the mighty evil so universally deplored. 
These things do not feed the hungry, or clothe the naked. 
They pay no debts, and apprentice no children. Our London 
ministers cannot afford to stand much lower in the estimation 
of their country brethren than they now notoriously do.” Such, 
we repeat, is the account Dissenters themselves give of the 
“feeble and failing condition” of their churches, the “extreme 
poverty” of the great body of their ministers, and the heartless- 
ness and unconcern of their richer and more fortunate brethren, 
The subject is taken up again by the same writer, in a sub- 
sequent number of The Voluntary, in the following manner: — 


‘“‘ We have adverted to two or three evils existing in our churches, 
to which very much of our adversity may, it is presumed, be attri- 
buted. Abundant in our foreign charities, our domestic, poverty« 
stricken, moral [sie} ministers are suffered to pine and to be useless 


through pining. Very pompous, and as mean as pompous, there are 
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hundreds of the Dissenting aristocracy who cover the multitude 
their pecuniary pinchings at home with the grand subscription-sheet of 
large contributions for the world. Magnanimous beings! they can 
only give when the whole earth rejoices in their gifts. This isle is a 
very little thing to them. ‘Greenland’s icy fountains and India’s 
coral strand’ are the hymns for them. They fling the loaves and the 
fishes to the furthermost persons of the multitude, while the poor 
creatures who are standing at their doors can only catch a few crumbs ; 
and when they complain of hunger and nakedness, they are answered 
with exhortations to devote much of their spare time to humiliation, 
fasting, and prayer! 

“It is all very well to say, Such men ought never to have been 
ministers; we must have men of power and talent equal to the de- 
mands of the age. We must have what we can get. Will’our great 
men go into the rural districts and settle? If they will not, are the 
poor country places to be deserted because the men’ of talent and 
power prefer darger spheres of usefulness? ‘Then if there is a class 
of men deserving praise, sympathy, and support, surely it consists of 
those retiring and laborious ministers who preach the Gospel of 
Christ where none others can be prevailed upon to preach it, A very 
small return for their self-denying toils is it to be told, You never 
ought to have entered the ministry ; they might turn on their assailant 
and ask, Are you prepared to take our place? Will you ‘ forsake 
your sweetness, and your good fruit, and your fatness, wherewith by 
you they honour God and man,’ and come to be promoted over this 
poor people? Our place is very much at your service. Why should 
not a society be formed to aid the poor country ministers? There is 
but one reason against such a proposition, which is, that such a societ 
might pass through THE USUAL sTAGEs of failing committees, consump- 
tive exchequer, groaning secretaries, grasping treasurers, and sink at 


last into THE GRAVE OF DISSENTERS’ INSTITUTIONS, leaving but a small 
debt behind !” 


This is really wonderful. One has got pretty well accustomed 
to hear the Dissenters confessing, that they suffer their poverty- 
stricken ministers to pine, and to be useless with pining, and 
that when the poor creatures who are standing at their doors, 
namely, the ministers of their rural churches, venture to com- 
plain of hunger and nakedness, they are answered with exhorta- 
tions to devote much of their spare time to humiliation and fasting 
and prayer, and if they should become still more pressing, are 
dismissed with cruelty and insult, and told that they never ought 
to have entered the ministry at all, One has grown familiar with 
such language, and has been so often informed by Dissenting 
authorities that this is their mode of dealing with such eases, 
that it has ceased to strike one with surprise, even when the 
information is prefaced or concluded by a panegyric on the 
beauty and oly! of the Voluntary Principle. But the quiet 
manner in which the case of these unhappy ministers is given up 
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as, hopeless, and the sentence pronounced on those’ societies 
which Dissenters generally seem so proud of, is truly remarkable, 
“ Why should not a society be formed to aid the poor country- 
ministers? There is but one reason against such a proposition, 
which is, that such a society might pass through the usual stages 
of failing committees, consumptive exchequer, groaning secre- 
taries, grasping treasurers, and sink at last into the grave of Dis- 
senters’ institutions, leaving but a small debt behind ;”—a contin- 
gency which cannot seem so very unlikely, when we find at this 
moment, their old and established societies sinking under 
increasing debt and diminishing funds, 
The writer proceeds:— 


“ There is another subject, which deserves great attention on the 
part of all who lament the present feeble condition of our churches. 
We-refer to education. No one now doubts the necessity of edu- 
cating the young, but very many parents and others doubt the ex- 
istence of a necessary connexion between a right Christian training 
of a child at home and his conversion to God, The Bible, however, 
asserts this to be a fact, and, if Christian parents were convinced of 
its truth, in a little time what large accessions would be made to the 
church! As things stand at present, the inscrutable purposes of God, 
his mysterious sovereignty and electing grace, are pleaded as reasons 
for the worldliness of the children of Christian parents; as if God's 
purposes were or could be opposed to his promises, or as if such 
pleading were anything but a flimsy and infamous excuse for parental 
neglect. The deceitful heart tries to fling off the load of anguish or 
disappointment with which the wayward son burdens his father when 
he goes openly into the word [sic: world], or, which is worse, into the 
established church, by attributing such a misfortune to every cause but 
the right one. After all, the son is what the parent, or what some 
one else has made him, to whose hands he was consigned, because his 
parents were much too busy to attend to him. Incomparably the 
most important portion of our existence, that from which all our 
eternity derives its colour and complexion, the period of our boyhood, 
is spent in boarding-schools, from which, of course, the peculiar in- 
fluence which a parent can alone exert on the flexible will of the child 
is excluded, Masters are dust in the balance compared with parents. 
Boys will pique themselves on opposing and ridiculing a schoolmaster, 
but no child ever opposed or laughed at his father until his father 
gave him reason for doing so. After four or five years of neglect, so 
far as the habitual religious influence of the parent on the wiil of 
his child is concerned, the poor youth follows his carnal propensities, 
and goes into the world or into the Church of England, while sove- 
reignty on the one hand and Satan on the other get all the blame. Let 
the writer of this article earnestly advise all Christian parents to send 
their children to no schools from which they cannot return to spend 
the evenings at home! The unspeakable value of these evenings at 
home! If all the trumpery accomplishments of grand society can 
only be taught at some distant seminary, if ear-piercing singing, 
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elegant dancing, and exquisite pianoforte touch cannot be learned 
at some school in the neighbourhood, let Christian parents who 
seriously think their children have souls to be saved, consider whether 
a plain education with Christianity may not, on the whole, be better 
than the polite arts and astonishing musical dexterities of a finished 
miss without it. | 

“We shall return to this subject in our next number.” 


We may think it rather hard to speak of the Established 
Church as being worse than the world, and may question, whether 
it be very charitable to accuse those who join the Church of 
following their carnal propensities. But, no doubt, this is pretty 
much the way Dissenters think and speak, among themselves ; 
though they do not always express themselves so very distinctly 
in public. 

But while it is easy for those who are irritated by the continual 
defections of the young and the rich to ascribe their going over 
to the church to the influence of Satan, and their own carnal pro- 
pensities, the fact is undeniable, and the avowal of this writer 
only corroborates the statements made by the Congregational 
Union, and the theological tutor, that those who leave Cambridge 
Dissenters, are usually new converts, and that there is no fact 
better established than this, that their rich young men go off 
from their body. | 

For some reason or other, this writer does not seem to have 
returned to the subject in the next number, as he had proposed. 
But in the number for August, (when the Voluntary seems to 
have made a junction with the Christian Ezaminer,) there is a 
letter which, if it be not from the same writer, contains some sen- 
tences which are not the less to our purpose on that account. 
The subject is, the “Inefficiency of the Rising Ministry ;” and, 
after a few preliminary observations, in which the writer ex- 
presses his opinion that if the rising ministry are inefficient, 
“so are the risen ministry,” he goes on to say— 


“ Assuming that the younger portion of those who sustain the pas- 
toral office over the Dissenting Churches of these Islands are intended 
by the denomination, ‘ rising ministry,’ I wish to say a word about 
their position and prospects. And I ask a page of the Christian Ex- 
aminer for this purpose, because I apprehend that many of them are, 
by the kindness of the churches, kept in such apostolic poverty, that they 
seldom see any more expensive journal, 

“‘ Now, who are the rising ministry ? Men whose path is beset by 
a thousand difficulties, springing from. inexperience, (the necessary 
concomitant of youth,) the reluctance of the self-righteous to receive 
their instructions ; the miserably inadequate remuneration frequently re- 
ceived for their devoted exertions ; and the withering proximity to the 
scene of their anxieties of a secular establishment, whose abettors 
fancy themselves pious because they worship God by law, and adore 
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the foot-prints of those idols of childhood, aristocracy, and royalty— 
men whose every sentiment, though gushing from hearts eager to win 
souls, is put into the alembic of some Calvinistic dogma, by parties 
(two or three of whom are found in most churches, like a blight-cloud 
in a summer sky) who are more solicitous about the orthodox faith 
than the salvation of the world—men on whose shoulders will soon be 
imposed the care of our churches, the conduct of our colleges, and the 
perpetuity of our religious societies—men whose spirit will be trans- 
fused through the million minds of the rising generation—men whose 
pens will stamp the character of the religious literature of the twentieth 
century, and men who are the destined conservators of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and the appointed pioneers of every righteous enterprise 
for the next thirty and forty years. These are the men whose imbe- 
cility is exhibited as the target at which every. anonymous cynic may 
with impunity hurl his poisoned darts! Have they not enough to 
bear, from the causes alluded to, without being wounded in the house 


of their friends? Is their path in life so thickly strewed with roses, ° 


that the tossing of an occasional thorn-bush is an act of disciplinary 
kindness? ‘To me it appears neither politic nor just to transfix the 
already-burdened spirits of those younger brethren with insinuations 
which, if true, must recoil upon the churches that produced, and the 
colleges that educated them; and which, if unfounded, must create 
an antifraternal spirit, very injurious to the interests of congregational 
unity. Harsh treatment from foes is expected, but unkindness from 
friends is illto bear. That disaffection to our polity which, it cannot be 
denied, obtains in many quarters, would not have been heard of, had the 
churches, as such, acted more honourably towards their pastors ; and had 
those ministers, who occupy influential positions, exhibited a little less of 
the spirit of exclusiveness, and a little more ‘ brotherly kindness’ to their 
struggling brethren. The city has not shown that respect to the country 
which she might have shown. The metropolis seems to have forgotten 
sometimes, that, with all her resources, her mighty societies would 
have sad balance-sheets, but for the provinces: and the officers of 
those societies would do well to recollect, when meeting with their country 
brethren, that they are their equals. I have yet to learn that mental and 
moral qualities are to be measured by position. The eye of the world 
is upon us; and the Established Church stands with open arms to receive 
any minister, and to place him on the first step of the ecclesiastical ladder, 
who may wish to exchange the troubles of our democratic system— 
which ought to be its glory—for the slavery of the endowed sect. 
Those persons who make the exchange will find themselves simpletons 
for their trouble. But the temptation ought not to exist. And if 
the churches were true to themselves, and if the influential ministers ex- 
hibited more of that generous spirit which is so beautiful an ornament to 
a Christian pastor, the temptation would not exist. One of the best 
ways to promote efficiency is to ‘ bear one another's burdens ;’ and if 
ever men required to be sustained, it is that tried body called ‘ the 
rising ministry.’—I am, &c. SyMPaTRY.” 


Poor people! “ Rising” and “risen,” they seem to need 
VoL. XXXII,—October, 1847. 23 
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“ sympathy,” and something more substantial also. But, really, 
when one finds them thus acknowledging that they are them- 
selves in so miserable a condition, feeble, inefficient, declining 
in wealth, numbers, influence, and, above all, in spirituality, and 
when one sees at the same time the bitterness of tone, amount- 
ing to downright hatred, with which their leading and official 
organs are in the habit of maligning and misrepresenting the 
Church, one cannot wonder if their conduct should create very 
painful feelings, and sooner or later lead to very serious de- 
terminations, among those Dissenters whose charity is not 
bounded by a denomination. 

As to the pecuniary condition of the Dissenting societies and 
institutions, the history of one seems that of all, with scarcely 
an exception. A very large proportion of the few Independent 
ministers in Ireland are maintained by the Irish Evangelical 
Society, and a small Academy has been supported by it,—or 
rather left to languish,—in Dublin, for some years ;—the onl 
institution of the sort which the Independents have in Ireland. 
What is the state of this academy and the society that has kept 
it up? The advertisement on the cover of the Christian Witness 
for September states, that the expenditure of the society last 
year exceeded its receipts by 9407. 18s. 1d. And in the report 
made to the Congregational Union in May, 1847, by the com- 
mittee appointed to consider the differences between the Irish 


Evangelical Society, and the Congregational Union of Ireland, 


we find, among other recommendations, the following very signi- 
ficant suggestions :— 


«“ 2. That concentration be recommended in preference to diffusion. 

“3. That it be seriously considered whether the perpetuation of a 
Collegiate Institution in Dublin be not on the whole undesirable, in- 
volving as it does a large cost, and rendering it a point of honour to 
find stations for the students ; a thing which, in other cases, has been 
observed to work in many ways injuriously. 

“4. That the occupation of the great cities and towns of Ireland by 
competent ministers, to whom liberal salaries shall be guaranteed, is 
one of the likeliest means of giving efficiency and permanency to 
evangelical Congregationalism in that country. [But, as the editor 
of the Christian Witness says, Where is the money ? 

“5. That the erection of commodious places of worship, could it 


be effected without entailing much debt, is of great practical im- 
portance.” 


Such are the prospects of the Interest in Ireland. The truth 
is, the Irish Evangelical Society and the Irish Congregational 
Union have been quarrelling for some years, and the committee 
appointed to arbitrate between them, while they speak of the 
general prospects of the connexion in the desponding spirit 
‘which these recommendations breathe, have expressed no better 
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hope of a lasting reconciliation, than is conveyed in the follow- 
ing passage :— 


“ If union is strength, separation, and above all, alienation, between 
the two societies, which will, it is hoped, henceforward become one, 
would be worse than weakness. . In a field so vast and difficult, and 
with resources and agencies so limited, co-operation is of pre-eminent 
importance ; without it the energies of zeal will be wasted, and the 
work must languish, if it do not utterly fail; and the confidence of 
those to whom both societies must look for support, must in the end 
be utterly forfeited. So unlovely a spectacle as that exhibited in the 
division and strife of parties professing the same principles, and the 
same object, will expose them to the scorn of the world. From agencies 
conducted in the spirit of rivalry, it may be-expected, moreover, that 
the Head of the Church will withhold his blessing, and then all effort 
will be ineffective.” 


And yet these are the very parties who are above everything 
hostile to the Protestant church in Ireland, and are willing even 
to join the Roman Catholics to effect its destruction. 7 

ut to return to England. The Home Missionary Society is 
the great instrument by which the Independents endeavour to 
gain converts from the Church. The value they set on its 
efficiency to promote this object, may be gathered from a staté- 
ment laid bekire the Union at the same meeting in May last. — 


“ The Home Missionary Society presents an aspect not greatly 
different from that of last year: it has no remarkable new features, 
yet is its cause full of solemnity and interest. Its work is becoming 
every year, at once, and in equal degrees, more difficult and. more 
necessary. As ecclesiastical influences become more decidedly anti- 
evangelical, and more actively hostile to religious freedom, your 
labours are more needed in proportion as they are more opposed. 
This determined hostility will henceforth be armed with double power, 
by resources both of money and of influence derived from the govern- 
ment scheme of education. It will now be a struggle, indeed, to 
maintain your village congregations and village schools. You will 
have before you no alternative but to sustain them with augmented 
vigour and liberality, or to abandon them altogether.” 


What, then, is the financial aspect of a society so important to 
the very existence of Dissent? The report proceeds :— 


“ The income of the society for the year has not fallen below, it 
has somewhat exceeded, that of the preceding year; yet the expen- 
diture has been greater than the receipts by about eleven hundred 
pounds,—thus hastening the final extinction of the society’s share of 
Mr. Hill's munificent legacy. In two or three years this resource 
will be exhausted, when either the income of the society must receive 
a regular increase of more than a thousand pounds per annum, 
“ Sieeapy or fifteen missionaries must be withdrawn from their 
abours.” 
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Which of these events is likely to take place, there cannot be 
much difficulty in foreseeing. 

Next comes the Colonial Missionary Society, the institution 
by which Dissent is to make progress,—if at all,—in Canada, 

ova Scotia, and New Brunswick, where, as Dr. Campbell 
reminds his brethren (Christian Witness, April, 1847,)— 


“other parties are not supine, if we are. Popery proper and the 
highest of High Churchism are in emulous activity. Sacramental re- 
ligion is everywhere propagated with successful zeal. Ecclesiastical 
pretensions are urged in their loftiest form; and State establishments, 
patronage, and power, are urged with power or insinuated with craft. 
No effort is spared to prevent the colonies from being what their very 
origin and constitution point out that they ought to be—scenes of ex- 
pansive religious equality, and of pure evangelical churches.” 


What support, then, does this all-important society receive ¢ 
“ Hitherto,” says Dr. Campbell— 


“ Hitherto the support of this most necessary, most excellent society 
has been maintained principally by a section of the Congregational 
body. Some few churches have been its constant and bountiful 
friends. Some few wealthy brethren have with enlightened zeal 
appreciated its importance, and done nobly for its help. But it has 
not gained general support. Some powerful churches have never 
once contributed ; many but rarely, and but to trifling amounts.” 


And having stated that 


“ A less income than three thousand five hundred pounds per annum 


will not effectually sustain the scale of operations already undertaken, 
inadequate and contracted as that scale is,”— 


but that to fulfil its objects in an adequate manner less than 


5000/. a year would be insufficient, and that it could be raised 
by moderate exertions ; he says— 


“ Yet what is the fact? ‘The income of the society does not ex- 
ceed half that sum! It is, indeed, about two thousand five hundred 
pounds annually. By strenuous urgency of appeals for the two years 
preceding the present, about three thousand three hundred pounds 
were obtained for each of those years, and progress was thus made in 
reducing a debt of nearly one thousand pounds with which the so- 
ciety was burdened at the commencement of that period. But now 
it is seen that these exertions were extraordinary and temporary ; the 
income of the society falls back this year to its former amount of 
about two thousand five hundred pounds; and it is a too hopeful 


estimate to expect that new debt, to the amount of five hundred pounds 
only, will be contracted this year” :— : 


which is not a more discouraging view than that given by the 
Committee of the Congregational Union in May. 
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Tn a subsequent part of their report, they say— hE | 


* The Colonial Missionary Society is in a less satisfactory state 
than the other two branches of your British Missions. Its income 


has proved less by more than eight hundred pounds than that of the 
preceding year.’ 


“And a little further— 


“ The four hundred pounds specially contributed for the Connaught 
Mission must be held sacred for that object alone. Deducting that 
sum, the receipts of the Irish Evangelical Society for the year have 
fallen below the expenditure something above three hundred pounds. 
The Committee has borrowed and paid to the Congregational Union 
of Ireland, upon the adjustment recommended by the Plymouth Com- 
mittee, a sum approaching six hundred pounds, Thus "that Society 
is in arrear more than nine hundred pounds. The debt on the Colo- 
nial Missionary Society exceeds six hundred pounds. Thus, in a 
round sum, fifteen hundred pounds will be required to relieve those 
two societies from the incumbrance of actual debt.” 


After these extracts, one need not be surprised at the follow- 
ing minute of the Union :— 


“ Tt was found impossible to give adequate attention to the scheme 
for deferred annuities to aid in the support of pastors in their de- 
clining years: the consideration of this important subject was there- 
fore by consent postponed to the next annual assembly.” 


The chief fund for the relief of aged ministers is derived from 
the profits of the magazines of the Congregational Union,—the 
Christian Witness, and the Penny Magazine,—which are stated to 
have had, in 1846-7, a circulation of 1,600,000, and to have 
realized a nett profit of 13847, 4s. 11d. By what means this 
amount of circulation has been obtained we may inquire here- 
after. But, as to the affairs of the Congregational Union itself, 
after reiterated appeals to the Dissenting public, the following 
is the statement in the Report of the Union, read at the meeting 
in last May :— 


“ The finances of the Union continue in a state of extreme difficulty. 
The ordinary contributed income of the Union has in no one year 
amounted to one hundred pounds. Some large occasional donations 
and bequests have alone rendered its continued operations, or even 
existence, possible. The profits on publications have been leaned on 
as a resource, but they are very inconsiderable. Your per -book 
has alone yielded any profits at all, and these have been diminished 
by losses on all your other publications, the magazines alone excepted, 
the noble gains on which yield no benefit or relief to the Union, being 
appropriated sacred and entire to the blessed work of comforting the 
old age of faithful pastors. This great and constant want of resources 
has of course brought debt and difficulty in its train. These aceumu- 
lated arrears had a year ago reached such an amount as made an effort 
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to obtain five hundred pounds indispensable. That effort was made, 
and followed up to the utmost verge of propriety, but it failed ; the 
entire sum obtained to the present time being no more than 3061, 2s. 
But though this extraordinary appeal did not realize the object 
aimed at, it does seem to have diminished for the time contributions 
in every other form, the whole amount of which for the year now re- 
ported, being only 70/. 2s. 6d. If some remedy be not provided for 
this evil, it must prove fatal to the Union.” 


The same report states, that the last October collection for 
British missions—i. e., for the purpose of propagating dissent 
at home, in Ireland, and in the colonies—has fallen short of 
the preceding, by 1206/. 15s. 8d. 

In this state of affairs, it is no wonder that all attempts to 
improve the circumstances of their ministers should be post- 
poned. All that can be done in the meantime is to continue 
the use of that curious system of “ privy nipping,” by way of 
hint, and anecdote, and suggestion, which has hitherto appeared 
to be the only resource of the “ poverty-stricken” pastors. The 


following specimens are extracted from the last number of the 
Christian Witness :— 


‘1 WILL GIVE NOTHING! 


“ A minister soliciting aid towards his chapel, waited upon an in- 
dividual distinguished for his wealth and benevolence. Approving 
the case, he presented to the minister a handsome donation, and turn- 
ing to his three sons, who had witnessed the transaction, he advised 
them to imitate his example; ‘My dear boys,’ said he, ‘ you have 
heard the case, now what will you give ?’ One said, ‘1 will give all 
that my pockets will furnish ;’ another observed, ‘I will give half 
that [have in my purse;’ the third sternly remarked, ‘I will give 
nothing.’ Some years after, the minister had occasion to visit the 
same place, and recollecting the family he had called upon, he inquired 
into the actual position of the parties. He was informed the generous 
father was dead ; the youth who had cheerfully given all his store was 
living in affluence ; the son who had divided his pocket-money was in 
comfortable circumstances; but the third—who had indignantly re- 
fused to assist, and haughtily declared he would give ‘ nothing,’ was so 
reduced as to be supported by the two brothers! ‘ There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is that withholdeth more than 
is meet, and—it tendeth to poverty.” The above anecdote is a striking 
illustration of these words of Solomon, Men of property should con- 
tribute largely ; they should recollect that they are responsible to God 
for the use they make of their fortune—and he will hereafter call for 
the account. 


“HOW TO GET A GOOD PASTOR. 


“ The people in one of the out-parishes in Virginia wrote to Dr. 
Rice, who was then at the head of the Theological Seminary in Prince 
Edward, for a minister, They said they wanted a man of first-rate 
talents, for they had run down considerably, and needed buildiing up 
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They wanted one who could write well, for some of the young people 

were very nice about that matter, They wanted one who could visit 
a good deal, for their former minister had neglected that, and they 
wanted to bring it up. They wanted a man of very gentlemanly de- 
portment, for some thought a great deal of that. And so they went 
on describing a perfect minister. The last thing they mentioned was, 
they gave their minister three hundred and fifty dollars; but if the 
doctor would send them such a man as they described, they would 
raise another fifty dollars, making it four hundred dollars, The doctor 
sat down and wrote a reply, telling them they had better forthwith 
make out a call for old Dr. Dwight in heaven; for he did not know of 
any one in this world who answered this description, And, as Dr. 
Dwight had been living so long on spiritual food, he might not need 


so much for the body, and possibly might live on four hundred 
dollars.” 


It may be doubted, however, whether there may not be some 
ministers nearer home who are obliged to live on less. 


** HOW TO MAKE A GOOD PASTOR. 


“1. Give your pastor your confidence and affections. Let him 
always feel that he is among friends whom he may safely trust. 

“2. Consult him freely, and show that you respect his judgment in 
all important matters pertaining to all the moral and spiritual interests 
of the flock. Remember that he is the spiritual watchman placed 
on the walls of Zion in your place, and feels a deep interest in all that 
pertains to the best good of society. 

« 3. Speak kindly to others of your pastor, and let them see that 
you respect him, and value his ministrations among you in the Lord. 

“4, Protect the reputation and good name of your pastor. His 
character is his capital. Should you ever see the envenomed shafts 
of calumny pointed at him, let your hearts, like so many encompass- 
ing shields, receive them, and your hands extract and break them at 
your feet. When he is compelled to speak with plainness, and rebuke 
with all long-suffering, or to vindicate unpopular doctrines, or incul- 
cate unwelcome truths, and you discover in others a disposition to 
repel them, then stand by him; hold him up with the strength of 
prayer and the energy of faith—then, instead of falling discomfited 
before his foes, truth shall accomplish glorious victories, 

“5. Never interfere with the private or family arrangements of your 
minister, He has the same rights and responsibilities in reference to his 
family that other men have. And the people that would pry into his 
domestic arrangements, or attempt to thwart him in any endeavours to 
render his situation in this respect more eligible, pleasant, or econo- 
mical, show two grand defects at least: Ist, A want of good breed- 
ing; and 2ndly, A narrowness of spirit, which will be apt to render 
uncomfortable all who have intercourse with them. 

“6. Be punctual with your minister, and pay him his salary with- 
out asking. If any class of men earn the scanty pittance which is 
generally given them, it is the minister of the gospel, and the salary 
Should be punctually paid. Some contrive to turn off upon the 
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‘minister, the lame, the halt, and the blind. This discourages and 
patalyzes his efforts, and dishonours God.” 7 


_.. Itis easy to say, “Never interfere ;” “Be punctual ;” ’ but. such 

rules are far more ‘clear indications of miseries which. the 
Voluntary principle inflicts on the wretched pastor, than of any 
very sanguine hope, on the part of the adviser, of being able 
to mitigate them, or to induce people to alter habits which have 
become inveterate in them, and interwoyen in. the. whole fabric 
of their system. 


_. Another specimen of this species of homily i is taken from the 
Penny Magazine for July last:— | | 


“ THINGS UNLIKE A CHRISTIAN, 


“Tt is not like a Christian to come into chapel on the Lord’s-day, 
after the worship has commenced, and sit down as if you had nothing 
to be ashamed of. 

“It is not like a Christian to stare about during the service, and to — 
be busied in pulling on your gloves and arranging your dress, whilst 
the last acts of worship are being offered. 

“ It is not like a Christian to wander from your own chapel, and 
to choose to meet with a strange congregation, whilst the members 
of your own church are assembled for worship. 

“Tt is not like a Christian to absent yourself from the prayer- 
meetings, and the week-night services, when a little sacrifice would 
enable you to attend. 

“ It is not like a Christian to take only two sittings in a pew because 
you occupy only two, whilst you can afford to pay for four. 

“ It is not like a Christian to subscribe only one guinea to the insti- 
tion for promoting Christ's kingdom, whilst you can afford to sub- 
serve hwo. 

* It is not like a Christian to follow the fashion as to the amount of 
contributions, and to overlook the rule which requires us to give as 
God hath prospered us. 

“ It is very unlike a Christian to absent yourself from ch on a 
collection-day. = 

“It is very unlike a Christian to turn away from the table of the 
Lord on any occasion when it is spread. 

** It is not like a Christian to leave others to teach the young, Ae 
visit and instruct the ignorant adults, when you have an opportunity 
of joining in the good work. 

__“ It is not like a Christian to give labour and substance, to strange 
churches, whilst your own stands in need of your help. 

_ “It is not like a Christian to deem anything unimportant which 
Christ has commanded, or to treat with indifference matters relating to 
church government because they are not essential to salvation. 
| * It is not like a Christian to be.a self-seeker, or to overlook the 
rule, that whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, we are to 
‘do all to the glory of God.” 
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4 
From the frequency of: such exhortations and hints as these, 
‘it may be gathered that. there are a good many that, require 
them, and that those who allege the tenderness of their con- 
‘science as their excuse for resisting church rates, are not'always : 
found to be so conscientious as might be expected, in‘ the’ st 
ort of the religion and minister of their choice. But this is the y 
fiult of the system rather than of the individual. And whether amare 
it be or not, it is unquestionable, from the testimony of the Dis- 


senters themselves, that the effects of the Voluntary System are to ne 
produce feebleness and inefficiency, and, above all, an ill-paid and 7s 
depressed ministry. Under the most favourable circumstances, ay 
this is the result. Even Methodism is suffering in numbers, _ ae: 
and spirituality, and means,—notwithstanding that completeness ene 


of system, organization, and discipline—in which no other body 
_of Dissenters can pretend to compete with them. The, founda- pene 
tions of Wesleyan Methodism are trembling under the effects of — 
the Voluntary principle ; and if we are not very much mistaken, 
afew years will see the Wesleyan Methodists, either re-united 
to the church, or lost among the other denominations of Dissent. 
It is impossible that, detached from the church, the ecclesiastical 
and oligarchical character of its constitution can long bear up 
against the democratical tendencies of the Voluntary principle, 
which are every hour becoming more felt and more apparent. 


DR. PUSEY’S PARADISE OF THE CHRISTIAN SOUL. 


SEVERAL of the Roman-catholic books of devotion which Dr. 
Pusey has “ adapted for the use of the English Church,” have 
already been noticed and examined at some length in this 
Magazine, in the papers on Modern Hagiology.. Since those 
papers were written other adaptations have appeared under his 
name. The latest of these is that entitled, “ Paradise of the 
Christian Soul, enriched with choicest delights of varied piety. 
By J. M. Horst. Adapted to the use of the English Church.” 
The preliminary advertisement, signed “ E. B. P.,” is dated, 
“ Feast of St. Peter. 1847.” il 
On a variety of subjects this volume contains materials for 
very serious animadversion. At present, however, it is not our 
intention to do more than extract two or three passages, tis 
The work is divided into parts, and in the sixth part, “On 
the life and passion of our Lord,” is a chapter containing 
“ Various exercises in honour of the five wounds and the seven 
. effusions of blood, of our Lord Jesus Christ ;’—* Oblation of 
the Lord’s passion, and the five wounds, of our Saviour, to God 
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the Father ;”’—“ Another oblation of our Lord’s five wounds for 
the expiation of sins;” &c. From this last form the following 
specimen is extracted, which we apprehend can scarcely fail to 
disgust even many of those who have been inclined to judge 
more favourably of Dr. Pusey’s writings than we could do. 


“ I adore Thee, most merciful Jesu, and give Thee thanks for all 
the injuries, persecutions, toils, and wearinesses sustained by Thee for 
me: and all these I deposit in the healthful Wound of thy Right 
Foot, that Thou mayest present them to Thy Heavenly Fatuer for 
my sins, in union with that Divine love of Thine, whereby Thou cheer- 
fully barest them, and so much more, for our salvation. Amen. 

Farner. O Saviour. 


“ I adore Thee, most gracious Jesu, and give Thee thanks for all 
the reproaches, gibes, derisions, and contempts, which Thou barest 
for our salvation ; all these I offer into the healthful Wound of Thy 
Left Foot, that Thou mayest present them to Thy Heavenly FatHer 


for my sins, in union with that burning love whereby Thou barest 
all these pains for our salvation. Amen. 


“QOur Fatuer. O Saviour.’* 


In another of these forms, the prayers are addressed not to 
Christ, but to each of the five wounds themselves. The form 
isin rhyme. It is entitled “ Salutations to the five wounds of 
Christ. With a petition for the chief virtues.” The following 
extract will be sufficient as a specimen. 


“TO THE WOUND OF THE RIGHT FOOT,—FOR HUMILITY. 


“ With the Blood of Jesus flowing, 
Hail, blest Wound of Life and Grace, 
Grant me, in all goodness growing, 
Free from every sinful trace, 
Lowly, true, with zeal deep-glowing 
Aye to love the lowest place. 


“TO THE WOUND OF THE RIGHT HAND.—FOR OBEDIENCE. 


“ With the Blood of Jesus reeking, 
Hail sweet Wound of His Right Hand. 
Give me holiest fervour, seeking 
Ever at Thy beck to stand ; 
Ever thinking, acting, speaking, 
At my LORD'S most blest Command. + 


Whether such a work as this does not call for the notice of 
the heads of the diocese and university in which Dr. Pusey 
holds so distinguished a position, it is not for us to decide. 
But a work more calculated to lead unsuspecting and excitable 


* § vi. p. 106, + § vi. Chap. iv. p. 81. 
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persons into the adoption of Romanism, can scarcely be ima- 
gined: and we must add, of other errors also, and very serious 
ones. ‘There is no weapon which Dr. Pusey and his party have 
been fonder of using in their controversies, than to throw out 
doubts as to their opponents’ orthodoxy with regard to the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, and the nature and person of Christ. We 
shall beg attention to the following passage from this work, for 
which Dr. Pusey has made himself responsible.* 


“ Thou seemedst indeed deserted of thy Father, when in those strait 
agonies of death, thou criedst, My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me! (when the inflowing of thy Godhead and glory, stayed a 
little while, that thy solitary manhood might feel all death’s sharpness :) 
but that very forsaking did but enhance thine own and thy Father's 
glory."+ 

How such language as the inflowing of the Godhead can be re- 
conciled with the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, or the 
notion—that the inflowing of the Godhead stayed and the man- 
hood was left solitary during the passion of Christ,—can be freed 
from the charge of Nestorianism, we know not. But, certainly, 
matters must have arrived at a very serious state indeed, if the 
University can suffer such doctrine as this to be promulgated 
without censure. 


ON SOME RECENT ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SPIRIT OF THE 
ROMAN-CATHOLIC CLERGY IN IRELAND. 


THE view we have taken of the designs of the advocates of 
hysical and moral force in Ireland, and of the hostility to 
ngland and English connexion they are labouring to excite, 

will appear exaggerated only to those who are unacquainted 

with their proceedings. At no former period have there been 
such efforts made in Ireland to propagate doctrines of any sort, 
as have been made by these parties within the last few years. 

In this respect there is but little difference between taem. The 

Young Ireland party may have more talent and cleverness— 

the Moral Force party may have more caution and worldly- 

wisdom ; but in their hatred to England there is no difference 
whatever. Differ on other points as they may, on this they 
are entirely agreed: never more so, than when their mutual 
animosities seem most irreconcilable. They may quarrel 
among each other and hate one another : but they hate England 


* The sentence occurs in one of the numerous so-called applications of the Lord’s 
Prayer which occur in this work. The one before us is entitled, “ Method of say- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, with reference to the seven words of Christ upon the cross,” 
Yet the prayer is not addressed to God the Father, but to Christ, and commences, 
“O Lord Jesu, Holy of Holies,” &c. 

§ vi. chap, ii. p. 33. 
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still more ; and when the moment they long for arrives, (if it 
ever should,) they will hasten to bury their mutual dislikes, 
at ee ee extirpate the Saxon and the 
invader, 
We are no advocates of intolerance. But undoubtedly, if there 
be one fact more certain than another, it is this, that concessions 
to the Roman Catholics of Ireland have totally failed to over- 
come their hatred to England. Many persons seem to imagine 
that nothing was ever done to conciliate them, until the Relief 
measure of 1829. But that enactment was only the last of a 
series of concessions. Long before that final measure, the 
Elective Franchise had been granted, Maynooth established, 
and the rigour of the Penal Laws relaxed. At each step of 
conciliation the demands of the Roman Catholics have increased. 
After every concession they have assumed a more hostile tone, 
and a more insolent demeanour. The same parties who, be- 
fore they obtained Emancipation, were ready to make, and did 
actually make, the most solemn declarations that they had no 
wish to disturb the security of the Protestant Church, were the 
very first to clamour for its destruction, the moment they had 
attained their object. . 
There is one fact in the agitation in Ireland which, unless 
something should occur which no human sagacity can foresee, 
cannot fail of producing most disastrous consequences. The 
fact we refer to is this, that the influence of the Roman-catholic 
clergy, and the popular portion of the press, is on the side of 
the passions alk aebealias of the people, and is directed to 
inflame and irritate the minds of an ignorant and exciteable 
population—not merely against Protestantism, but still more 
against England—against English rule and English laws. The 
instances which are every day presented to the public in the 
newspapers, prove but too plainly that, so far from endeavouring 
to convince their flocks that they ought to live in harmony with 
their Protestant neighbours, and learn to feel themselves, how- 
ever humble, the members of a great and prosperous empire, 
the Roman-catholic clergy labour to keep alive every painful 
recollection, to widen the breach, to exaggerate the causes of 
difference, and to teach them to regard their connexion with us, 
and their participation in the advantages which the power of send- 
ing representatives of their own choice and their own religion to 
the Imperial Parliament must give them, as a grievance and a 
robbery of their rights. As long as they were excluded from a 
share in the representation, the Sunday’s homily taught them 
that they were slaves, and that England was their tyrant. 
Emancipation was to heal all this. But has it done so? Has 
the phraseology of the pastoral been changed with the alteration 
of the text? Though emancipated, they are still told that they 
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are slaves—England is still their tyrant—and the writ which 
calls on them to return their representatives to Westminster is 
the yoke of their bondage and degradation. There is no rea- 
soning with such people as these, and there are but few instances 
which admit of any other remedy ; so that, on the whole, it is 
impossible to regard, without most serious apprehensions of the 
result, the fact of that influence, which should be exerted to 
produce directly contrary effects, being in constant pressure, on 
a people but too easily misled and excited, to keep alive hatred 
and misunderstandings, and to perpetuate ignorance and pre- 
judice. It is not with any desire to interfere in political ques- 
tions that the subject is referred to here. The Roman-catholic 
Church in Ireland is part of Christendom, and the conduct and 
teaching of its clergy are part of the history of the church of God, 
and. a part which demands notice and serious consideration. 
How is all this to end? What is to become of Christianity in 
this odious warfare? And to what misery and destruction are 
these unhappy men goading a people whom (often through the 
best and kindliest feelings of nature) they contrive to hold in the 
most degrading bondage. 

During the last year a fearful visitation of Providence brought 
to the test the comparative value of the friendship of those 
who claim the confidence of the Irish poor. We shall not 
repeat what we have already said of the conduct of the Pro- 
testant clergy during that trying period ; nor shall we dwell on 
the conduct of the Roman-catholic priesthood, stopping their 
arrears of dues out of the money confided to them to distribute to 
men and women dying of starvation—selling the relief tickets,— 
and abusing the power given them by their position on the relief 
committees—jobbing for their creatures and dependants, — bully- 
ing magistrates and government officials,—and persecuting 
converts to the Protestant religion. We omit all matters of 
this sort, and the contrast which the conduct of the Protestant 
clergy and the Romish priests has exhibited to the whole 
Christian world. We confine ourselves to one point. The bounty 
of the English government and legislature, and the charity of 
the English public have saved Ireland from absolute desolation. 
What effect the conduct of England had on the Roman- 
catholic clergy? There are exceptions—we trust there are. 
God forbid that in any body of Christian clergymen there should 
not—but as a body, from Archbishop M‘Hale, down to the 
most uncivilized of the alumni of Maynooth, the spirit that has 
breathed in their public demonstrations has been the same. 
They seem more anxious than ever to carry on the insane agi- 
tation for repeal—more anxious than ever to prevent the ob- 
livion of religious and national distinctions,—more earnest than 
ever in teaching the unfortunate peasantry to regard England 
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as their tyrant and destroyer, and to look on every Englishman 
as an alien and an enemy. Some specimens of their language 
in public, and in the presence of Protestants and gentlemen, 
have reached us through the newspapers, and, for the sake of 
those who do not read newspapers, and of those who do not 
read the Jrish articles in the Times, we should think it worth 
while to transcribe them. But they ought to be placed on 
record, and preserved as illustrations of the condition of Irish 
Romanism, and as part of the history of that extraordinary and 
eventful transition which is now in progress. The first of these 
is the following, which appeared in the Times of August 16th. 


“ TIPPERARY (COUNTY). 


“For the edification of the English reader, is subjoined a report of 
a most characteristic speech delivered by a dignitary of the Roman- 
catholic Church (Archdeacon Laffan), in proposing Mr. Scully, one 
of the successful repeal candidates, at the recent election for the far- 
famed county of Tipperary. Exeter-hall might search in vain for a 
parallel oration on the opposite side :— 

« Archdeacon LaFran rose, and was greeted with a tremendous 
burst of acclamation. He took Zhe Times newspaper out of his 
pocket, and throwing it with force on the table, said to Mr. Collett, 
‘ There's your speech at Lincoln for you.’ (Great cheering.) ‘My 
Lord Suirdale (continued the Archdeacon), I never in the whole 
course of my life, and it is a long political life, stood up in this 
Court-house with feelings of more regret. Who are you bringing 
forward this day, Tory gentlemen of Tipperary? (Cheers.) I’m 
ashamed of you. (Great cheering.) I always like to catch the bull 
by the horns. (Laughter.) Who, I repeat, are you bringing forward, 
respectable, independent landlords of Tipperary? The man who 
stood by in the House of Commons when Roebuck called you mur- 
derers, and did not stand up to defend you.’ 

«Mr, Cottett.—I did. (Groans.) 

« Archdeacon Larran.—Oh, gentlemen of Tipperary! Oh, respect- 
able descendants of the Tipperary aristocracy! Though you are 
Tories, I love you better than John Bull (laughter), who will laugh 
at you when your estates are confiscated and your children beggars. 
(Loud cheers.) Those English fellows have not one drop of the milk 
of human kindness in their bosom, Did that ill-looking fellow (point- 
ing to Mr. Collett),—and he is a very ill-looking fellow (laughter),— 

«“ Here Mr. Collett commenced writing in his tablet. 

“ Archdeacon Larran.—Put that down in your tablet; carry that 
in your snuff-box, as we say in Tipperary. oe laughter.) I do 
: regret, my Lord Suirdale, to see any man of the old stock of the 
aristocracy coming to the beck of a man whom they do not know. 
: (Hear, hear.) I care not for the Whigs or Tories; they are all alike 
to me, from snappish Roebuck to Lord John Russell and Sir Robert 
Peel. (Cheers.) They called you, landlords of Ireland, wholesale 
murderers; and did that fellow (laughter) stand up for you? (Loud 
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laughter.) Don’t be looking so angry at me, sir; don’t think you'll 
intimidate me, Mr. John Bull. (Loud cheers.) 

“ [It was really laughable to see the astonished, confused, angry 
looks of Mr. Collett, who did not expect such a laceration from the 
very reverend gentleman. ] 

“ The ARcHDEACON (smiling).—I am glad Roebuck is out of Par- 
liament. When he charged the landlords with driving out their un- 
fortunate tenants, and starving them, did you stand up then, Mr, 
Collett, and call him a liar? (Loud cheers.) Do you know, my 
Lord Suirdale, what a Frenchman said of John Bull? He said, ‘he 
used you very well, for he eated de oyster and gave you de shell.’ 
(Loud laughter.) But, Tory landlords of Tipperary, your candidate 
was turned out of Lincoln, and you thought him good enough for 
Tipperary—out of the frying-pan into the fire. (Laughter.) Oh, 
gentlemen, are you—are you not ashamed of yourselves ? (Loud 
laughter.) I see the crimson blush mantling on your cheeks—you 
can’t conceal it—your hearts are not with your tongues—you are 
partly Irish after all. (Loud cheers.) If you return Collett, he will 
langh with contempt at you ; and when your estates are squeezed like 
a lemon, he will damn you for a set of beggarly rascals. (Loud 
laughter.) Collett, did you ever hear that Irishmen had tails? (Loud 
laughter.) Did you ever hear that the brutal Zimes called us ~ 
bloody priests? (Groans.) 

Mr, (good humouredly).—-Do you say your prayers ? 

“ The ARCHDEACON.—We do say our prayers, and I'll make you 
say yours before I am done with you. (Laughter.) It is asad day 
when we see men, with their ears and eyes open, select such a man as 
their candidate for Tipperary. (Hear.) I would take my political 
enemy by the hand; I would shake hands with you, Mr. Collett, if 

ou’d let me (laughter) ; but, to friend or foe who would abuse me, 
1 would say, ‘ Go along, you scoundrel.’ I could not support Lord 
John Russell, my Lord Suirdale; and I will tell you why. Because 
he starved 2,000,000 of my fellow-countrymen. (Groans for the 
Premier.) A scoundrel who refused to send two vessels of war to 
bring food to the starving people. (Groaning.) And what did the 
Americans do—glorious America ? (loud cheering)—the land of the 
brave, where freedom’s sod was never soiled? (Great cheers.) What 
did brave America do? The President, the Government, the people, 
sent their best war ships, manned with their noble Yankee sailors 
(cheers), with food, not bomb-shells, to our shores. (Cheers.) Com- 
pare this with the conduct of the pigmy Premier of England, the 
rotten Russell. (Groans.) 


“Mr. Co.ttetr.— Say something about your own candidate, 
(Groans.) 

‘The ArcHDEACON.—I am not done yet. (Laughter.) One 
source of the great revenue of England is derived from their cast- 
off clothes, and they send us their cast-off member, saying, *‘ He'll do 
well enough for Paddy.’ (Laughter.) You stood for Lincoln, Mr. 
Collett—what’s your name? John? (Laughter.) I’m sorry that 
they did not send us a handsomer specimen of the cast-off clothes 
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than you, any way. (Laughter.) You're not half as handsome as 
my man. (Loud laughter.) 1 have here The Times of the SO0th of 
July, that’s the day you showed your nose in Lincoln (laughter) ; 
and you made your début very smart. (Loud laughter.) Lincoln 
contains 1859 voters—Colonel Sibthorp opposed you—he headed the 
poll. Sure they must have the mischief's opinion of you, when they 
elected Sibthorp in preference to you. (Loud laughter.) Well, how 
many voted for you? Til tell—out of 1859 voters you got 272. 
(Renewed laughter.) And, after that, you come to Tipperary, to try 
the Tipperary boys! (Laughter.) 

“A Voice—Oh! what a chance he has! (Renewed laughter.) 

“ The Arcupeacon.—He has, indeed ! hy, I have here a list 
of voters for my own two parishes, and there are in those two parishes 
alone a majority of seven over his whole sorry supporters in the 
barony of Middlethird. (Loud cheers.) Put that in your pipe, 
Mr. Collett, and smoke it. (Laughter.) Electors of Tipperary, I 
am going to propose as a candidate a young man, and he is not a bit 
the worse for being a Roman Catholic (laughter)—a man was never 
the worse for knowing how to bless himself. (Cheers.) He is a 
handsome fellow, too. (Laughter.) I beg leave to propose Francis 
Scully as a fit and proper person to represent Tipperary. (Loud 
cheers.) His father, the late James Scully, was, at the worst of 
times, at the head of the Catholics of this county. (Cheers.) In 1828, 
the year before Catholic Emancipation—of which measure, my lord, 
_ your lordship’s ancestors were the most strenuous advocates—— _ 

“ Dr. Burxs.—.A cheer for the old Hutchinsons. (Loud cheers.) 

“ The Arcupgacon.—I remember in Dr. Burke's present chapel 
the late lamented O’Connell, may God be merciful to him! (Sensation.) 
Pray for him, Mr. Collett. (Laughter.) 

“* Dr. Borke.—If he knows how. (More laughter.) 

“ The Arcupgacon.—The late Daniel O’Connell was present— 
James Scully was in the chair. ‘I am delighted,’ said the Liberator, 
‘to see you in the chair, James Scully, as the brother of the distin- 
guished author of the Penal Laws.’ (Loud cheers.) We must have 
fair play ; we'll beat him into rags, so that his English friends won't 
know him, (‘ Hear,’ and laughter.) They'll say, ‘Can this be the 
Collett that stood for Lincoln ?’ (Loud laughter.) Electors of Tip- 
perary, you'll do your duty ; we want Ireland for the Irish. (Loud 
cheers.) Our standard is the green flag of Erin. (Tremendous cheers.) 

“On our side is virtue and Erin ; 
The friends we have tried 
Are by our side, 
And Collett is before us.’ (Loud cheers.) | 
I am speaking at random (laughter),—but I had a very good speech 
» and you, Mr. Collett, spoiled it (laughter) by coming up at 
the eleventh hour with your bamboo-head. (Laughter.) I really 
believe it’s not the first good thing you spoiled. (Laughter.) Sir 
Joseph Yorke, in the House of Commons at one time said, that if 
Ireland was four-and-twenty hours under water, it would be peaceable, 
and not till then, Little Johnny Russell has adopted a different plan ; 
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he, adopted. starving them in. millions, groaning.):. You may" 
go, home to Lincoln, Mr; Collett ; do! you live near it ?.. (Laughter): 
Go. home and tell them from.us we are lrish—the descendants of the 
old Spaniards.. (Cheers,); You.are pot a Spaniard, you are more: 


mueh better off... (Laughter.) We are moral force repealers.:( Tre 

mendous cheering.) We are the disciples of the great O'Connelbh— 
he of European fame. (Loud cheers.) We are his: followers, and 
though he is dead, we will hoist his banner for repeal, liberty, and Old 

Ireland....(Great cheering.) .1. have great pleasure, my lord and. 
electors of Tipperary, in proposing Francis Scully as a fit and proper 

representative for gallant Tipperary—The venerable Archdeacon 

resumed his seat amidst the loudest demonstrations of applause.” 


As to the dignity and decorum of this Venerable Archdeacon, 
they need no comment. When the liberal party have introduced 
the Roman-catholic bishops of Ireland into the House of 
Lords, itis to be hoped the Pope will exercise a little more 
caution in his disposal of higher church preferment. But, ex- 
traordinary as the style of the. Archdeacon is, what we wish our 
readers to notice is the anti-English spirit which: eclipses all 
his vulgarity and indecency. The audience whom he addressed 
were well aware, that, in their own immediate neighbourhood, 
the population must have perished by thousands if they had not 
- been kept alive by the exertions of government and the bene- 
volence of England ; and yet, instead of uttering the language 
of gratitude and the lessons of’ peace and reconciliation, the 
whole drift of his speech is to persuade the ignorant crowd of 
an election mob, that the famine was the result of a deliberate 
scheme, on the part of the English government, to starve down 
the population and depopulate the country.—* Those English 
fellows have not one on of the milk of human kindness in 
their bosom.” 3 


“T could not support Lord John Russell, my Lord Suirdale; and 
Iwill tell you why. Because he starved 2,000,000 of my fellow- 
countrymen. (Groans for the Premier.) A scoundrel who refused 
to send two vessels of war to bring food to the starving people. 
(Groaning.) And what did the Americans do—glorious America? 
(loud cheering)—the land of the brave, where freedom’s sod was 
never soiled? (Great cheers.) What did brave Americado? The 
President, the Government, the people, sent their best war ships, 
manned with their noble Yankee sailors (cheers), with food, not 
bomb-shells, to our shores. (Cheers.) Compare this with the con- 
duct of the pigmy Premier of England, the rotten Russell.” (Groans.) 


“ Sir Joseph Yorke, in the House of Commons at one time said, 
that if Ireland was four-and-twenty hours under, water, it would be, 
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peaceable, and not till then. Little Johnny Russell has adopted a dif- 
ferent plan; he adopted starving them in millions.” (Loud groaning.) 


What must be the private instructions, if such is the doctrine 
inculcated in public? 
Another of these illustrations of the spirit of the Romish 
clergy was furnished by a priest of the name of Costello, at the 
election for the county of Limerick. The cause of that gentle- 
man’s violence was, that another Roman-catholic priest pro- 
sed Mr. Monsell. It was not a very extreme case. Mr. 
onsell, a resident landlord and a man of known benevolence, 
was a Protestant, but certainly not an ultra-Protestant. But 
he was not a Roman Catholic, and, still worse, he was not a 
repealer ; and so, because a Romish priest was found to appear 
as his friend and proposer, Mr. Costello denounced both his 
brother priest and Mr. Monsell in such language as this— 


“The Rev. T. O. B, Costello came forward, and was received with 
cheers. He always came before them with a sense of pleasure until 
that day. He came there as a priest of the Most High—a priest of the 
Roman-catholic church, and under what circumstances? (Cheers.) 
He beheld a brother clergyman advocate the cause of one of the 
enemies of their religion; and he regretted that he [namely, the 
priest who proposed Mr. Monsell] was not treated as the greatest 
enemy ever God Almighty had on earth, hated and hooted by his 
own people. Why should he not feel alarmed and grieved when he 
saw his religion in such a state—when he saw him put himself be- 
fore the public in a position in which the public could not place any 
confidence in him? (Hear.) He was grieved to his heart that there 
should be any one in the body to which he belonged found willing to 
subject himself to such degradation. (Cheers.) Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
as Mr. Russell had stated, is a gentleman of the highest honour. 
(Cheers and groans.) The County Club stood to Mr. O’Brien with 
sincerity and fidelity, and even risked reproach to maintain him. 

“ A Voice—He sold it to Monsell. (Cries of ‘ No, no.’) 

“ The Rev. Mr. Costello hoped the electors would not be taken in 
by the trick which was being attempted. With regard to Mr. Mon- 
sell, he was at confession with him—(a voice—‘ Did you baptize him ?’) 
He saw anxiety on every face to hear that confession. It was the 
first he ever divulged, and they should hear it all. (Laughter.) He 
would tell them what it was. He swallowed all the sacraments (great 
laughter), or rather all the little sacramentals. (Renewed laughter.) He 

“ A Voice—* With his left hand.’ (Great laughter.) 

“ Rev. Mr. Costello—But he was wanting in good acts. (‘Oh! 
oh!’) He found Mr. Monsell impotent for good, but primed and 
loaded with every evil. He had not the requisite disposition. He 
did not know his Repeal catechism. (Laughter.) He hadn't it by 
heart—he hadn’t one word of it. (Roars of laughter.) He (Mr. 
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Costello) accordingly imposed a penance upon him, to retire for seven. 
years and learn his catechism. (Loud laughter.) He was exceed- 
ingly sorry that another clergyman had interfered, and taken, his 
penitent out of his hands. The rev. gentleman beseeched the free- 
holders, as they loved their religion, their God, and their priesthood, 
to come one and all to vote for Mr. Caleb Powell and Mr. George 
J. O'Connell. 

“ Rev. Mr. Ryan, P.P. of Ballybricken, seconded the nominution 
of Mr. O’Connell.’’—( Times, August 18.) 


But we have had occasion already to show that the Romish 
bishops are not in any respect less embittered against England | 
than the inferior clergy. The names of M’Hale and O’Higgins 
have acquired a lasting celebrity. We shall add two more ex- 
amples from the same order. The first is Dr. O’Donnell, who 
styles himself Bishop of Galway. The following letter from 
him was printed in the Nation newspaper (the organ of the 


Young Ireland party), of July 3rd. i 


* TRISH MANUFACTURES. 

«(To the Editor of the Galway Mercury.) | 

‘“ My Dear Si1r,—I have seen an extract from a letter of mine to 
Mr. John O’Connell in your publication of Saturday, the 19th instant ; 
why the entire letter has not been published is not now my object to 
inquire. Perhaps, and likely, it was not worth losing paper or ink 
with, or perhaps prudence forbade its insertion. But published or 
unpublished, it could not be inferred from it that Iam not as con- 
vinced as ever I was that Repeal is necessary for the happiness of the 
country. However, Repeal or no Repeal, it is in the power of the 
people of Ireland to render themselves prosperous if combined. This 
is not to be effected by mere speechification in either the Conciliation 
or Confederation Halls. If the members of either were talking until 
their tongues were worn to the root, and if they exercised their brains 
for new ideas to grace and garnish their speeches until their heads 
became completely addled, if some practical observances are not had 
recourse to, a Saxon (I cannot say Imperial, for adi its wise and pro- 
fitable legislation is for England alone) parliament will sit easy and 
composed, | 

e T believe it will not be denied that England’s wealth is caused by 
her extensive manufactures; and if she were deprived of that mono- 
poly which she enjoys in those, she would, in a very short time, be 
reduced to the same state of misery which now overwhelms Ireland. 
England's manufacturers, and they alone, consume all that the most 
attentive and scientific farmers can produce—all that is imported from 
this country, as well as from foreign climes. Now, make Ireland a 
manufacturing country as well as agricultural, would it not produce 
the same result—(hear, hear, and cheers )—would not her agricultural 
enterprise and productions increase? (Hear.) Would not our farmers 
have a home market as well as an English market? Would not our 
agricultural produce rate the higher in each market? And would 
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‘not’ ourdandlords have a better chance, say security, of being paid 
‘their rents, even high rents?. No class is more interested in this 
scheme than the landlords. If the thousands inhabiting our towns, 
now and at all times starving, were enabled to live as human beings 
ought to live, and consume the fruits of the earth, the farmer 
would live by the artisan, and the artisan by his surrounding 
neighbours. 

“« How is this desirable change to be brought about? I am ready 
to propose my plan—let those who have better come forward with 
theirs. The necessity of adopting some plan is too obvious, If the 
world, except Ireland, were swailowed by any means, Ireland would 
still live happily by the commercial intercourse of nine millions of her 
own inhabitants alone. We are not now, it is true, nine millions; 
thousands have emigrated, and hundreds of thousands have been 
doomed to death, and the work of death is still advancing ; but, with 
the blessing of Providence, we shall be again nine millions and more. 
Now, if we shall decline dealing with every other nation on earth for 
thgir manufactures, and exclusively deal with each other at home,the 
prosperity of Ireland is accomplished. 

“ The number of Repealers in Ireland is immense. The number 
of Repeal wardens is proportionably very great. It was their duty to 
enlist in the Repeal cause as many as they could persuade to join—to 
collect the trifling weekly contributions—to call meetings, preside 
occasionally, and insist on the peaceful and proper demeanour, in 
every particular, of those associated. If the number of Repeal 
wardens were now to be increased, so as to have one in every locality, 
no matter how limited, whose business it would be, superadded to his 
other duties, to impress on the people to purchase nothing that Ireland 
can furnish from any other country. To get his wardenship to pledge 
itself to this, and report, when any new article appears, where it was 
obtained ; think you that this system would not most effectually pro- 
tect our own manufactures, and if properly persevered in prevent 
those relapses into that state of indifference which we have so fre- 
quently witnessed, to our disgrace be it told, consequent on every 
national ebullition of a revival of our manufactures? This is my plan, 
and I throw it before the public, not so much for its adoption, as to 
lead others to suggest any other which may be more effectual, regard- 
less of what may be thought of mine. 

“ | see by the papers that a meeting of the landed gentry, I fear I 
cannot say proprietors—they as well as 1 would wish I could—has 
been held for the encouragement and improvement of the deep-sea 
fishery. It is quite natural that persons, who sensibly feel the ground 
giving way, should take to the water; but I should wish them infected 
with an hydrophobia, until the condition of man was improved on the 
land, his natural position; and this can be effected only by the plan 
I have presumed to propose, and beg their acceptance of it before 
they put to sea. 
am, dear Sir, respectfully yours, 

Laurence O'DONNELL, 
* Bishop of Galway.’ 
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.»The plan of making Ireland prosperous. by putting a total 
end to its commerce with the rest of mankind, and entting off 
its exports and imports altogether, must be dealt with bythe 
political economists. But -the animus of the letter—the desire 
to keep up the mischievous agitation for repeal,—to extend its 
machinery of grinding and exaction,—to invest the petty tyranny 
of its officials with the power of prying into the affairs of the 
whole population, and te an inventory of gowns and petti- 
coats—all with the hope, that if England could be ret et of 
her monopoly, “she would in a very short time be reduced to 
the same state of misery which now overwhelms Ireland,” such 
a spirit gives one such a view of the character of Irish Romanism, 
as makes one tremble at the consequences that must result from 
millions of people being subjected to the guidance of such a 
clergy. | 
Another still more recent example is to be found in the 7imes, 
of September 24th. The Rev. Dr. Delany has been appointed 
not very many weeks ago, by the present Pope, to be Roman- 
catholic Bishop of Cork. Our readers are probably aware of 
the manner in which the Irish Roman-catholic bishops are ap- 
pointed: the parish priests of the diocese choose three persons, 
whose names they submit to the Pope ;—the election, we are 
sorry to add, being characterized by as much of ill-feeling, in- 
trigue, and bribery, as could be found in elections of a more 
secular nature. Of these three, the Pope generally (but not 
necessarily) selects one, and appoints him the bishop of the 
vacant diocese. In this instance, the celebrated advocate of 
temperance, Father Mathew, provincial of the Capuchin friars, 
was one of the names sent to Rome. The Pope, however, 
chose Dr. Delany—and one might naturally have expected, took 
care that the object of his choice was a person who. would cause 
his clergy to inculcate respect for the government and obedience 
to the laws. The Pope may have been deceived, as even the 
ultramontanists will scarcely claim for him such an infallibility 
as would amount to a protection against hypocrisy. But cer- 
tainly, his appointing such a person at such a crisis, is deserving 
of observation. The following is the article which appeared in 
the Times: 


*€ TRELAND. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
“ Dublin, Sept, 22, 


“ The Right Rev. Dr. Delany, the Roman-catholic Bishop of Cork, 
has made an appointment in this diocese which has given great and 
just offence to people of all religious persuasions. It may be recol- 
lected that at the Cork Assizes of 1838, the Rev. James Burke, to- 
gether with three persons named Crean, was found guilty of a con- 
spiracy to swear away the life of a man named Wright, and subse- 
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quently sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of 
2001, This reverend delinquent has, it seems, been selected by his 
diocesan to discharge the duties of assistant to the Rev. Mr. Doheny, 
the chaplain of the Dunmanway workhouse. The facts connected 
with Mr, Burke's case having occurred at so remote a period from 
the present, it may be as well to lay before the reader a brief state- 
ment of the circumstances, abridged from the Mail of this evening :-— 

«¢ A poor widow, of the town of Macroom, had obtained a civil bill 
decree for a small sum of money against a comfortable farmer, resid- 
ing in a wild district which lies between that town and Dunmanway. 
The ordinary myrmidons of the law were afraid to attempt the execu- 
tion of its process in the district alluded to; the police could not act 
in the execution of a civil bill decree, and the poor woman remained 
without remedy. At length, a friend named Wright, the bridewell 
keeper, commiserating her. situation, volunteered to execute it. He 
proceeded armed to the defendant's house, and, in a tussel between 
him and the latter, his (Wright's) pistol went off, and the ball entered 
the defendant’s side, who subsequently died from the wound, and an 
inquest was held on the body. Wright, in addition to the odium con- 
sequent upon an attempt to execute legal process, adhered to that 
‘ pestilential heresy’ so eloquently denounced by Father Ventura in 
his funeral oration on the late Mr. O'Connell, and was a Protestant. 
During the inquest, the prosecutors, amongst whom was the Rev. Mr. 
Burke, alleged that Wright had most wantonly fired at the deceased 
when standing at a considerable distance, and in the act of promising 
to pay the debt. On the other hand, it was asserted that Wright’s 
pistol had gone off in a struggle between the parties, when an attempt 
was made to pull him from his horse; and the coat of the deceased 
was called for, for the purpose of showing that it had been singed in 
the explosion, A coat was produced and duly sworn to as having 
been the one worn by the man at the time he received his death 
wound, It was observed that the coat produced would not have 
fitted the deceased, who was a large man. Mr. Burke, however, and 
his party, maintained that it was the coat he had worn. Wright was 
put upon his trial for murder, before the present Chief Justice 
Doherty, at the Cork Spring Assizes, 20th March, 1834, and was 
acquitted upon all the counts in the indictment. This trial had no 
sooner concluded, than Wright, acting on the suggestions of the 
judge, and by the advice of his counsel, took legal proceedings 
against Priest Burke, and the perjurers produced at his trial, ‘ for that 
they did falsely and maliciously conspire and confederate together to 
indict, and cause to be indicted, him (William Wright), with the 
object of having him capitally convicted and punished for the murder 
of Daniel Crean.’ Burke forthwith fled the country, and absented 
himself therefrom until the spring assizes of 1837, when he surren- 
dered, in the expectation, doubtless, of obtaining a verdict by sur- 
prise. The trial did not then proceed. The summer assizes also 
passed away, and it was not until the spring assizes of 1838 that he 
and his associates were brought to justice.’ 

* As already stated, Burke and the Creans were found guilty. 
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4+ Meanwhile,’ continues the Mail, ‘the board of guardians-—a 
mixed body—have protested against the admission of such a teacher 
into the institution under their control, and make the following public 
appeal to the constituted authorities :— | 


DunmMaNway Boarp or GuARDIANS.—SaTuRDAY, Sept. 18, 
Daniet Conner, Esq., in the Chair. 


«¢ Resolved,—That we learn with much regret that the Roman- 
catholic Bishop has sent into the parish of Dunmanway, the Rev. J. 
Burke, who was tried, convicted, and sentenced to two years’ impri- 
sonment, by Judge Perrin at the spring assizes, 1838, for conspiring 
to swear away the life of an innocent man, named Wright, at the 
spring assizes, 1834, 

“*That we find, by reference to the chaplain’s book, that the 
Rev. James Burke has been acting as chaplain to this workhouse, in 
place of the Rev. J. Doheny. | 

« ¢ That we should not feel ourselves justified, either with safety 
to ourselves as guardians, or with regard to the inmates entrusted to 
our care, to allow an individual convicted of so foul a crime, to act 
as chaplain, or to enter the house on any pretext whatever, and that 
directions to that effect be given to the master and porter, 

“ That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the Roman- 
catholic Bishop, Dr. Delany, the Rev. J. Doheny, and the Rev. 
James Burke.’ ” 


It is, no doubt, a subject of congratulation that this board of 
guardians had the courage to resent such an outrage on decency 
as this. But it is evident, that only under peculiar circumstances, 
and in favourable situations, can the Irish Roman Catholics ven- 
ture to resist the despotism of their priesthood, and that the 
lower classes, who are already but well disposed to look on the 
law as an enemy, and as part of the yoke of the foreigner, will 
be happy to receive from their bishops encouragement and coun- 
tenance so very significant as this proceeding is calculated to 
give. And, besides this, when one knows how difficult it isin a 
court of justice in Ireland, to arrive at truth, and what a fearful 
amount of perjury is committed in criminal causes by the ill- 
instructed peasantry, it is fearful to contemplate the spectacle, 
not merely of a clergyman conspiring to swear away the life of 
a fellow-creature, but of a bishop taking the earliest opportunity 
after his promotion to the diocese, of selecting this convicted 
criminal as the object of his patronage. How can the laws be 
respected, how can life be secure in a country where the popn- 
lation are in the hands of such teachers? __ 

With regard to the popular literature of Ireland, nothing can 
be more shocking than the spirit of it. In the Nation news- 
paper, if it does not amount to treason or sedition—which we 
may leave to lawyers to decide—it is pretty sure to. produce 
both, The sum of all is to charge England with all the 
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calamities of Ireland, and to excite the population to shake off 
her authority. Of a quantity of extracts in proof of these asser- 


tions, we select for the present the following as one that we can 


most easily find space for: 


POR IRELAND ALL. 


« For Ireland ail, is the thunder call, 


For Ireland and her salvation : 
Each nerve and thought to the cause he brought, 
In lowly or lofty station. 
For Ireland all, oh! for Ireland all, 
In bohane, or court, or castle ; 
For Ireland all, or you surely fall, 
Lady, and lord, and vassal. 


“’Gainst England all, ’gainst England all, 


Sprung from the green old mother : 

Every rank and shade, be ye soon arrayed, 
For that end to help each other. 

’Gainst England all, ’gainst England all, 
Up! up! all you Irish races— 

Shall the English hoof trample down your roof, 
And tread in your ancient places ? 


“Qh! for Ireland all—oh! for Ireland all— 


Whom an Irish soil has moulded ; 

Who have drank her breath, on the hill and heath, 
And are to her bosom folded. 

You from her who caught every tone and thought, 
And dwell in her inspiration, 


W on’t you aid her now ?—won’t you save her now? 
And make her an Irish Nation? 


« Come, like gallant knights, for her gloriousrights, 


On the muster-field displaying, 
Each the hue and crest that he likes the best, 
With his own brave banner swaying— 
The hue and crest he likes the best, 
Unto the struggle plighted ; 
And one and ail, or to gain or fall, 
In the holy cause UNITED. 


Eva.” —[ Nation, July 7.) 


We may safely leave such writing as this to speak for itself— 
concluding, for the present, with again appealing to the common 
sense of our readers, to consider what is to be expected from 
such principles as these being promulgated among such a popu- 


lation as the poor of Ireland. 
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